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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 

year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
vt express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for thei. .etura if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address,—‘Che address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N, Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 


Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

\ class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H. Cu'lomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co,, 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St, 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N. 8. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R, M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F, Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J}. F. Handley & Co. 

Portland, Ore., B. B. Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson, 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store 

Seattle, Geo. F, Ward, 209 Columbia St, 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St, 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave. 

Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bro. 106 So, 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 











Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, wi.i 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith, 
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** All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue ts completely ex. 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
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ROBES AND GOWNS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
.— 2 eS © RnOostQueTa at 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND e DESIGNER 
DRESSM AKER , y 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. a espns hoes baaa, Penn, Pee — 
LLE. ZAUN HATS AND BONNETS 
GOWNS 


1s West jzoth Street 





rt are DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East zoth Street, near Broadway 


M E. v. NOEL 
(Late with Felix, Paris) 


importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
<5 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


E. 


i 2 FPF A TL SB 
IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 








LIZABETH HAWVER 


GOWNS 
129 Fifth Avenue, New York 


66 ma Vic Tt@e i &2** 
The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 
August gth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 

574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 


de Latour. 


Windsor Hotel. 





(; H Ss 2 Se... we 
Dressmaker, Latest French Models, Special 
attention to handmade summer gowns. Open 
during the Summer. 19 East 31st Street, New York. 


TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





Cc. WEINGARTEN 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


Och & it OBeTe®T 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co, Dress- 

makers and Importers of street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns, 13 West zgth St., New York. 








WEINGARTEN 


@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 





a ne ae | 
IMPORTER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
142 West 48th St., New York 


M. 





HERESA MARTYN 


DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40° West 47th St., New York 


LEXANDRE M. GREAN 
Formerly with B, Altman & Co, and Stern 
Bros.,now Grean & Borschneck, 297 Fifth 

Avenue, New York. 





OUMANS—H ATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 





G A S T oO N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 4znd St., New York 
E H. FIELDING 
. MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
14 West 22nd Street, New York. 





& CO. 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 





ME. JACOBY 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
52 West 21st Street, 
New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 





MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
W ork sent for examination, returnable if not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant, 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d'Heraldique and Herald Society za Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L, 
1,, Box 66. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St., N. Y. 








+ TOILET ARTICLES 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OLtve ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Laprgs’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone 856 Madison Square. 
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DIED 


Dahlgren.—On 11 Aug., at Colorado 
Springs, John Vinton Dahlgren, of 20 W. 
56th St , aged 31 years, 

De Forest.—On Mon, 6 Aug., at 
Litchfield, Conn., Albert Henry De Forest, 
of New York. 

Maxwell.—At Litchfield, Conn., 10 
Aug., Emily Auchincloss, widow of James 
T. Maxwell and daughter of the late Hugh 
Auchincloss, Sr. 

Sands.—Suddenly, at Bar Harbor, Me., 
on Fri., 11 Aug., Helen A., wife of Wil- 
liam P. Sands. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Harper-Valentine.— Miss May Har- 
per, daughter of Mr, Joseph Henry Harper, 
to Mr. Langdon Barrett Valentine, son of 
Mr. Henry C. Valentine. 

Morley-Wheelock.—Miss Edith Van 
Rensselaer Morley, daughter of the late Aus- 
tin J. Morley, to Mr. George M. Wheelock, 
of Philadelphia. 

Pell-Watts.—Muiss Marie Livingston 
Pell, daughter of the late Arthur K, Pell, 
of New York, to Mr. John Dorr Watts, of 
New York. 

White-Ferry.—Miss Ruth Mary White, 
daughter of Ambassador White, to Mr. Ervin 
Sydney Ferry. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bar Harbor.— The North Atlantic 
Squadron visited Bar Harbor last week, Ad- 
miral Sampson commanding. The ships in- 
cluded the Texas, Brooklyn, Indiana, Mas- 
sachusetts and New York. 

On Wednesday a formal reception was 
given to the officers of the fleet by the Mount 
Desert Reading Room, from four until seven. 
The guests were received by President John- 
ston Livingston, Edward A. Coles, Gardiner 
Sherman, Robert Amory, Edgar T. Scott 
and S. W. Bridgham. 

Present, among others, were Baron and 
Baroness Hengelmuller, Count Von Rosen, 
Count De Strale, Baron Von Mumm, Mr. 
A. Grip, the Swedish Minister; Mr. M. 
Brun, the Danish Minister ; Senator Eugene 
Hale, Col. E. W. Bass, Mr. Franklin A. 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. William J. Schief- 
felin, Admiral Upshur, Mr. and Mrs. Hollis 
Hunnewell, Bishop Lawrence, Gen, Scho- 
field, Messrs. R. Hall McCormick, Parke 
Godwin and Mercer Biddle. 

On Wednesday evening a ball was given at 
the Malvern. 

On Friday there was a dance at the Louis- 
berg, under the patronage of Mrs. Hinkle, 
Miss Furniss, Mrs. John Harrison, Mrs. Cad- 
walader Jones, Mrs. Abram R. Lawrence, 
Mrs. Van Nest, Mrs. Herbert Parsons, Miss 
Pendleton, Mrs. John Biddle Porter, Mrs. 
Scott, Mrs. Sherman, Mrs. C. Morton, Mrs. 
Bleecker Banks, Mrs. Barbey, Mrs. Bass, 
Miss Christine Biddle, Mrs. Chickering, Mrs. 
Coleman Brock, Mrs. Camak, Mrs. Coles, 
Mrs. T. De Witt Cuyler, Mrs, Charles H. 
Dorr, Mrs. Draper, Mrs. Henry E. Drayton. 

On Saturday the officers gave a reception 
and dance on board the New York, 

Other entertainments during the week 
were a dinner given by Mrs. Alexander Van 
Nest in the palm garden of the Malvern on 
Thursday. Her guests included Miss Van 
Nest, Miss Alice Van Rensselaer, Miss Miller, 
Miss Brown, Miss Vibbert, Messrs, Murray, 
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Bartlett, Reginald Johnson, Richard Irvin, 
Oswald Jackson, A. Ward Cobb, Mr. and 
Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Richard Gambrill, Mr. 
and Mrs. Price, Mr. W. P. Draper, Miss 
Hun, Miss Thompson, Messrs. Phenix In- 
graham, Baldwin, Willet Van Nest and 
Chew. 

A luncheon was given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmund Pendleton in honor of the officers. 
Present were Mrs. Goodwin, Mrs. Edward 
Ripley, Mrs. John Davis, Mrs. Gouverneur 
Kortright, Mr, Peter Marié, Mrs. Samuel 
Slater, Miss Dennison, Mrs. Richardson, 
Mr. Charles Fearing, Mr. and Mrs. Lathrop 
Biadley, Mr. and Mrs. Morgan Barnwell, 
Mr, and Mrs. William Lawrence Green, the 
Austrian Minister, Baron Hengelmulier, and 
Baroness Hengelmuller, Baron Von Mumm, 
the German Ambassador, Mr. A. Grip, the 
Swedish Minister, M. Brun of the Danish 
Legation, Admiral Sampson, Captain Train, 
Mrs. Gouverneur Morris 

Also dinners given by Mr. and Mrs. Coles, 
who had as their guests, Miss Munroe, Mr, 
and Mrs. Edgar T. Scott, Mr. and Mrs. E. G. 
Fabbri, Mr. and Mrs. William Jay Schieffelin, 
Mrs, Ingersoll and Mr. Peter Marié; Mrs. 
Gouverneur Morris, who entertained Mr. and 
Mrs, Frank Ellis, Miss King, Count Von 
Rosen, Lieutenant Niles, Mr. and Mrs. Par- 
sons, Miss Hun, Miss Miller, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Stewart and Mr. Phenix Ingraham. 

At the ball given the first of the week by 
the Mount Desert Canoe Club at the Mal- 
vern, in honor of the officers, the reception 
committee ircluded Mrs. Philip Livingston, 
Mrs, Edward B. Mears, Mrs. Herbert Parsons, 
Mrs. Edmund Pendleton, Mrs, A. Peabody, 
Mrs. Jules Reynal, Mrs. George A. Robbins, 
Mrs. Thomas A. Lord, Mrs. W. W. Seely, 
Mrs. Gardiner Sherman, Mrs. Edward I. 
Snelling, Mrs. J. Quincy Thorndyke, Mrs. 
J. Madison Taylor, Mrs. John B. Trevor, 
Mrs. Robert Amory, Miss Berry, Miss Chris- 
tine W. Biddle, Mrs. Coles, Mrs, Dennison, 
Mrs. Henry E. Drayton, Mrs. Pierrepont 
Edwards, Mrs. Frank Ellis, Mrs. John J. 
Emery, Miss Furniss, Mrs. William L, 
Green, Mis Francis H. Johnson, Countess 
de Langier-Villars, and Mrs, Lawrence. 

Lenox.—The Lenox Golf Club will hold 
its annual invitation tournament from 2 to 
15 September. Among those who will 
compete are Mr. Samuel Frothingham, who 
has won several matches at Lenox, Mr. Park~- 
man Shaw, Mr, D. W. Bishop, Jr., and Mr. 
David T. Dana. 

Mrs. William C. Schermerhorn has re- 
turned to Lenox. 

Mr. Samuel D. Babcock has also returned 
from visiting his son on Long Island. 

Among the coaching parties that were in 
Lenox last week were those of Mr. C. E. 
Biglow, of New York; with him were Mrs. 
Biglow, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Goodman, Miss 
Isabel Goodman and David Goodman, Mr. 
Charles Buckley Hubbell, of New York; his 
party included Mrs. Hubbell, Andrew D. 
Lowrie, Mrs. Augustus Fabens and Mrs. Ed- 
ward R. Hun, Rufus B. Corning, Jr., of 
New York, was here with a party, including 
Mrs. Moses Hopkins, Mrs. Lyman Rhodes 
and Mrs. Harold R. Benedict. 

Arrivals at the Curtis Hotel include Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Dwight, Charles G. 
Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. William Arm- 
strong, Mr. and Mrs. L, B. Cooper, Mrs. 
John W. Sedgwick, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. 
Phillips and Mrs. William C. Fisk, Mr, and 
Mrs, Abner W. Colgate, Davis, Ellicott D. 
Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Thomas, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Wheeler, Dr. and Mrs. 
Barclay. 

Newport.—Mrs, John R. Drexel gave a 
dinner and small dance at her villa, on Ochre 
Point, Wed., 9 Aug., in honor of her niece, 
Miss Fell, daughter of Mrs. Alexander Van 
Rensselaer, of Philadelphia. The cotillon 
was led by Mr. William Hugh Nelson, danc- 
ing with Miss Fell. 

Present were Miss Marie Winthrop, Miss 
Elsie Clews, Miss Elsie French, Miss Anna 
Sands, Miss Willoughby, Miss Edith Devereux 
Clapp, Miss Marion Fish, Miss Barger, Mr. 
Reginald Tower, Mr. William Burden, Miss 
Honoré Palmer, Mr. Potter Palmer, Jr., the 
Earl of Yarmouth, Mr. Henry Clews, Jr., 
Mr. H. R. Taylor, Mr. Frank W. Andrews, 
Jr-, Mr. Franklin A. Plummer, Mr. J. B. 
Stokes, Mr. Walter S. Andrews, Mr. Ralph 


N. Ellis, Mr. Reginald Brooks, Mr. H. 
Roger Winthrop, Miss Evelyn Burden, Mrs. 
Alexander Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Humphreys 
Owen, Mr.and Mrs. Frederick Gebhard, Mr. 
and Mrs, Arthur T. Kemp, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Andrews, Mrs. Poiter Palmer, Mrs. Freder- 
ick D, Grant, Mr. and Mrs. Elisha Dyer, 
Jr., Mrs. Joseph E, Widener, Mr. and Mrs. 
William E. Carter, Mr, and Mrs. Clarence 
A. Dolan, Miss Lily Oelrichs, Miss Virginia 
Gammell, Miss Whiting, Miss Swan, Miss 
Julia Dent Grant. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer gave a dinner last 
week in honor of Mr. Robert T. Lincoln. 
Her guests included Mrs. William Astor, 
Mrs. James P. Kernochan, Gen. and Mrs. 
Lloyd S, Bryce, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Cooper 
Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs, Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. F. D. Lanier, Mr. and Mrs. I. 
Townsend Burden, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
Mortimer, Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg, Mr. and 
Mrs. John R. Drexel, the Count De Meran 
and M. De Wey. 

Much interest is being shown in the New- 
port Horse Show to be held the first of next 
month. Special prizes have been given by Mr. 
Lispenard Stewart of $50 for class 27, ladies’ 
single horse to be shown before carriage. 
This class bars professionals. Mr. E. L, 
Winthrop has offered a special prize for a 
phaeton and pair. N. Thayer, in Class 30, 
has offered a special prize for victoria and 
pair. W. W. Sherman, in Class 31, has 
offered a special prize of $100 for the best 
park team (four-in-hand) to be shown before 
drag. This class is also for amateurs. Wil- 
liam Cutting has offered a special prize in 
Class 13, known as the novice class, for 
horses over fourteen hands which have never 
won ribbons at any recognized horse show, 

The boxes have all been taken, and the 
grand stand seats are in great demand. 
Blocks of seats have been spoken for by Dr. 
Russell Bellamy, Colonel E. De V. Morrell, 
Miss Knowlton, Mr. Henry F. Eldridge, Dr, 
Austin Flint, Jr., Mr. Edward M. Neill, 
Mr. George R. Fearing, Mrs. George Gris- 
wold, Mr. A. C. Dulles, Mr. John C. Ban- 
croft, Mr. James A. Swan, Mr. William 
Murray, Mrs, Van Rensselaer, Mrs. E. G. 
Tinker, Mrs. Stuyvesant Le Roy, Mr. Arthur 
B. Emmons, Mr, Francis P. Freeman, Mr. 
William M. Franklin, Mr. Arnold Hague, 
Mr. J. R. Busk, Mr. J. R. Sedgwick, Mr. 
Robert I. Goddard, Mr. S. Horatio Whit- 
well, Captain R. D. Evans, U.S. N. 

A golf cup to be played for by women on 
Sat., 19 Aug.,at the Newport Golf Club has 
been given by Mr. Reginald Brooks. The 
club’s record was broken by William Davis, 
professional of the club, last week, who made 
the eighteen holes in 72, beating his previous 
record by three strokes. 

The Tennis Tournament began at the Ca- 
sino yesterday, and among the interested spec 
tators were : Judge John Clinton Gray, Mrs. 
Samuel F. Barger, Messrs. J. de Forest Dan- 
ielson, George Peabody Wetmore, A. Lanfear 
Norrie, E. L. Winthrop, James H. Beek- 
man, Stuyvesant Fish, John W. Ellis, R. H. 
I. Goddard, Robert Sedgwick, Hamilton Fish 
Webster, Col. George R. Fearing, Mr. W. 
W. Sherman, Miss Wetmore, Miss Potter, 
Mr. T, M. Davis, Mr. F. S. G. D’Haute- 
ville, Mrs. William E. Carter, Mrs. Joseph 
E. Widener, Mrs. Clarence A. Dolan, Miss 
Evelyn Burden, Messrs. Victor Sorchan, I. 
Townsend Burden, J. F. D. Lance, J. Ellis 
Hoffman, Robert W. Goelet, H. H. Hunne- 
well, Jr., P. W. Livermore, John C. Ban- 
croft, George H. Scott, B. Thew, Royal 
Phelps Carroll, R. I. Gammell, H. T. Proc. 
tor, Whitney B. Warren, F. P. Freeman, 

Recent arrivals at Newport include Mrs. J. 
Amory Codman, Miss Codman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Leslie Cotton, Mr. Richard Peters, Mr. 
J. Stevens Ulman, Mr. Joseph Otis Minott, 
Mr. Carroll, Mr. R. R. Remington, Mr. 
Henry R. Taylor, Mr. S. W. Pomeroy, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick Gebhard, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Thompson, Mr. George Kid and 
Miss Georgette Kid. 

Among the visitors are: the Rev. and 
Mrs. Roderick Terry, of Henry G. Mar- 
quand, at Linden Gate: Mr. and Mrs. Pierre 
Lorillard, Jr., of Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd S. 
Brice, Mr. and Mrs Josiah M. Fiske, 34, of 
Mrs. Fiske, Ochre Point; James A. Burden, 
Jr., and H. D. Robbins, of Cornelius Van- 


derbilt, at The Breakers; Miss Wright, of 
Mrs, Victor Sorman; R. Duncan Harris, 
of the Misses Gibert; Miss Edith W. Ben- 
ham, daughter of Rear Admiral Benham, of 
Mrs. A. Livingston Mason, at Halidon Hall, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Frank Morgan Freeman, 
of Francis P. Freeman, at Tower Top; Mrs. 
Agassiz, Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Agassiz and 
George Rudolph, of Professor Alexander 
Agassiz; Miss Finkenstadt, of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Hazard Wilson, Coddington Point; Mr. 
and Mrs. Seymour H. Stone, Miss Robinson 
and Miss James, of Mr. and Mrs. P. S. 
Taggart, at Mapleside; Walter S. Andrews, 
of Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Andrews, Maple 
Avenue; Mrs. Rutherfurd, of Mrs. William 
R. Travers; Mrs. Frank Foster, of Mrs. 
Robert Garrett; Mrs, Buddington, of Mrs. 
Robert B. Carpenter; Mrs. Bartlett and Miss 
Edith Bartlett, of Gordon McKay; Miss 
Renshaw, Miss Jenkins and Miss Keighler, 
of Mrs. G. M. Hutton, at Castle Hill; F.L. 
V. Hoppin, James W. W. Gerard and Mrs. 
P. Cooper Hewitt, of Mrs. Burke Roche; 
Mrs. T. Amory De Blois and Miss De Blois, 
of Mrs, J. A. De Blois, Gibbs Avenue; 
Meredith Hare, of Almeric H. Paget; 
Franklin A, Plummer, of Paul A. Andrews; 
Samuel Chew, of James V. Parker, Miss 
Fisher, of Mrs, W. E. Carter, Mr. Anthon, 
of Louis Q. Jones; Mr. and Mrs. Belmont 
Tiffany, of Mr. and Mrs. William P. 
Thompson, 


GOLF 


Bar Harbor.—The weekly putting con- 
test was held on the Kebo Valley links on 
Thu., 10 Aug., and was won by Miss Zely 
in 45. Miss Childs, Miss Jessica Davis and 
Miss Mcllvaine were tied for second place 
with scores of 47. The scores : Miss Pat- 
terson, 50; Miss Hoyt, 49 ; Mrs. Chapman, 
48 ; Miss Childs, 52 ; Miss Grace Zely, 54 ; 
Miss Helen Zely, 58; Mrs. Edward Beals, 
60; Miss Madeleine Knowlton, 57; Miss 
Palmer, 55; Miss Arline Davis, 53; Miss 
McIlvaine, 47; Miss Jessica Davis, 47; 
Miss Frances Hinkle, 52 ; Miss F. McLane, 
51; Miss Thorndike, 49. 


AUTUMN EVENTS 


21, 22 and 23 Sept.—Westbrook Golf 
Club, open tournament. 

28, 29 and 30 Sept —Tuxedo Golf Club, 
invitation tournament. 

5, 6 and 7 Oct.—Nassau Country Club, 
open tournament, 

12, 13 and 14 Oct.—Ardsley Club, men’s 
invitation foursome tournament. 

19, 20 and 21 Oct.—Wee Burn Golf 
Club, invitation tournament. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Kaiser Wilhelm cer Grosse.—Ar- 
rived Tue., 8 Aug., Mr, and Mrs. Walter 
S. Gurnee, Mr. and Mrs. Nesbitt, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears, Miss Helen 
Sears, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Sands, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene Schieffelin, Mr. George West- 
inghouse, Hon. W. C. Whitney. 

St. Louis.—Sailing Wed., 9 Aug., Mr. 
Amzi L. Barber, Mr. L, L. Barber, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Barrie, Hon. Joseph R. Haw- 
ley, Mr. and Mrs. George A. Plimpton, Mr. 
H. Dillon Ripley, Hon. James Smith, Jr., 
Rear-Admiral John G. Walker, U. S. N. 

Campania.—Sailing Sat., 12 Aug., Mr. 
and Mrs. Asa A. Alling, Mr. G. S. Cod- 
dington, Mr. L. Averill Carter, Mr. and 
Mrs. Franklin Edson, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, H. 
L, Jenness, Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, Mr. 
George W. Smalley, Mrs. George Vernon 
Sims, Mr. and Mrs. P. Kane, Baroness de 
Longueuil, Mr. and Mrs. John E. Mithol- 
land, Mr. and Mrs. Percival Roberts, Jr., 
Mrs. Moncure Robinson, Miss Robinson. 








An advertisement of Proof 
Impressions of three of Vogue's 
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Audeville for the moment is the domi- 
V nant note in theatrical affairs, but 
its empire will begin to be disputed 
in about a fortnight, at which date some of 
the theatres will put the legitimate on their 
boards. Among the houses that will open in 
late August or early September are Daly’s 
Theatre, under the management of Mr, 
Daniel Frohman, 11 September is the exact 
date for the opening, and the play is to be 
The Musketeers, in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Sothern are toappear. Next month also will 
see the introduction of The Gadfly, by Mr. 
Stuart Robson and his company at Wallack’s 
Theatre. This play has more than thirty 
speaking parts, and even a larger number of 
supernumeraries, The principal réles have 
been assigned to Marie Burroughs, Ernest 
Hastings, and, of course, to Robson, who will 
play the star part. 


The interesting announcement is made 
that Peter Stuyvesant, the play by Bronson 
Howard and Brander Matthews written with 
a view of supplying Mr. William Crane with 
a medium for theatrical expression, is to be 
produced at Wallack’s Theatre on 9 October 
immediately following the Gadfly season. 


Weber & Fields are at Manhattan Beach 
Theatre, where Hurley Burley, given in 
response to popular demand, is duplicating its 
Broadway success. Other vaudeville perform- 
ances on or near the water include the enter- 
tainments given on the steamers plying to 
Long Branch and the Grand Republic. 


Proctor’s two houses show very full lists of 
performers, The Twenty-third Street one 
has for its principal performer Frederic Bond 
who appears in My Awful Dad, beside 
which there are the military trio; George 
C. Davis, monologist; Mathieu, juggler; 
the Pattersons, horizontal bar gymnasts, 
and other capable specialists. At the Pleasure 
Palace Charles T. Ellis, the German yodler, 
with a company is giving a musical sketch as 
the star performer, and others of note being 
Canfield and Carleton, who travesty opera. 
The roster includes the names of many well 
and favorably known performers, 


Ching Ling Foo, the Chinese magician, has 
returned to Keith’s, the scene of his former 
popularity in this city and he and his com- 
pany are received with exceeding favor, The 
Rossaws, the t'ny dwarfs who imitate the 
manoeuvres of normal sized athletes and who 
likewise sing, are among the holdovers from 
last week as is Henri French, whose clever 
juggling and equally skilful bicycle riding in- 
terest the public, 


The Ambassador, Mrs. Craigie’s play, 
which had so great a vogue in London, has 
been secured by Mr. Daniel Frohman for pro- 
duction at the Lyceum when the regular sea- 
son begins, and the representation gives prom- 
ise of being a brilliant one, as the Lyceum 
Stock Company for the coming season includes 
such players as Ferdinand Gottschalk, Felix 
Morris, John Mason, E. J. Morgan, Charles 
Wolcott, Mrs. Whiffen and Mary Mannering. 
The season at this theatre will be opened by 
James K. Hackett with Rupert of Hentzau, 
to be followed by The Pride of Jennico, dram- 
atized by Abby Sage Richardson and Grace 
Livingston Furness. 


The Eden Musée show has” new figures 
of Captain Dreyfus and Admiral Dewey, and 
the latter is to be made the central interest of 
an elaborate group. Colonel Robert G. In- 
gersoll has been done in wax. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Casino—8.15, The Rounders. 

New York—7.45, The Man in the Moon. 

Proctor’s—Variety. 

Casino Root Garden— Vaudeville, 

New York Roof Garden— Vaudeville, 

Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Koster & Bial’s— Burlesque and Variety. 

Eden Musée—Cinématograph, wax works. 

Pleasure Palace— Centinuous performance, 

Terrace Garden—Concert 22nd Reg't Band, 

Madison Square Roof Garden—Concerts. 

Manhattan Beach—Concerts by Sousa’s Band at 4, 
Pain’s San Juan Hill at 8, Hurly Burly, at 9. 

Victoria—Variety. 

St. Nicholas Garden—K altenborn Concerts. 
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ENGLISH GOLFING 
SWEATER 


Also for other Athletic Sports 
In fine white or bright scarlet. Heavy 
knitted cable stitch. Made with high col- 
lar or low cut round neck. 

Prices from $5.00 to $15.00 by mail or express 
prepaid. 
Tam-O’-Shanter Caps of same 

knit and color to match. 
Materials, needles, patterns and full 
directions for knitting sent for $1.50. 


We invite correspondence 
from out-of-town patrons. 


ALICE MAYNARD 


10 West Twenty-second Street 
NEW YORK 
Lakewood New lersey 


A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World 


; We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors and the mixing equal to the 
best cocktails served over any in the 
world. Being compounded in accurate 
proportions, they will always be found 
of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same material and prv- 
portions the one which is aged must be 
the better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Diningand Buffet Car 
of the principal railroads of the U. S. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists andD_alers 


“GF. HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole Proprt, 


Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 
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The Paramount Interlining, 
Nothing can supplant it, 
It has stood the test. 


Suitable for any purpose requiring an Interlining 
Positively necessary for Facing on all Dress Skirts. 


Largest Manufacturers in the World 

















GRARLSS B. PRRVEAR, Agent. of French and Herringbone Hair Cloth. 











GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 











Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages. 









For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New York. 





















For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 











DR. DYS’ | 
SACHETS de TOILETTE 


Prepared only by V. DARSY, 54 Faubourg 
St. Honore, Paris. 













Entirely composed of 
flowers and vegetable 
substances. Used with 
Dr. Dys’ special cream 
—the Dysaline, and 
Seve Dermale, they 
prevent the skin from 
being tanned, sunburnt 
or freckled. 





Sold in America only by 
V. DARSY, 129 EAST 26TH STREET 


Write for circular. 


LONG BEACH, L. |, 


HOTEL AND INN NOW OPEN, 


UNEXCELLED RAILROAD SERVICE AND 
NEW BOULEVARD OPEN TO THE 
HOTEL. FINEST BEACH AND BATHING. 
NEW STABLES AND NEW COTTAGES 
THIS SEASON. 














Apply to 
A. E. DICK, Prop. 


TELEPHONE 21A, LONG BEACH. 
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Being a collection of portraits of ladies of New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Richmond, and other American cities, originally pub- 
lished in Vogue. 


Canada or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on receipt of price, $3.09, 


Sent, postpaid, to any address in the United States, 


by the publishers —Vogue, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 
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Hey also serve who only stand and wait,’’ runs the saying which is 
meant to apply exclusively to the world of religious experience, but 
the sentiment as fitly indicates the use to a cause of the conservative, 

hidebound by tradition, who plants his feet upon always-has-been and refuses to 
budge a step along any new pathway that the initiative of others may have opened 
up. Small credit to him for standing, he being impelled thereto by lack of 
imagination and ignorance, but this very fixedness of his mental looking back- 
ward provokes the controversy that helps strengthen the particular reform, since 
its advocates are compelled continually to show cause why the traditionalist’s 
restful pose is not preferable to a tramping along the dusty highways of progress, 
and the discussions thus precipitated attract public attention and help on the 
propaganda. The advocate of the old order when he sets out under stress of 
controversy to defend his own position or to attack that of the reformers almost 
invariably delivers himself of extreme sentiments, which appear somewhat archaic 
even to his fellow conservatists—avowals that make the finest kind of ammunition 
for the cause of the progressionists. 


At the moment an ardent believer in progress for man, but in the statu quo 
of a century ago for woman, has yielded to the beguilements of a magazine 
editor and unbosomed himself of sentiments that show him to be so little cogni- 
zant of the social tendencies and economic developments of his time as to suggest 
the inquiry as to whether he is not a mental defective. His sex egotism is 
superlative and it betrays him into a bald statement of the masculine estimate of 
woman stripped of all the gallantry trappings of convention, which it must be 
confessed is not pretty reading. With something of a shock one learns ‘that 
coming down to the plain facts of human life on its serious side, it is man who 
is the finest and the noblest and the most godlike figure in the world wherein we 
live. . . . It is man and not woman in whom are born the instinct of even- 
handed justice, the love of truth, unsullied truth, the capacity for large-minded 
generosity and for civic self devotion.”’ 


This is perhaps as thoroughgoing an example of sex vanity as has been 
paraded before the world for many a day, and it is an amusing commentary on 
the claim that the respect with which men now regard women will be diminished 
if they ride diamond frame wheels, or occupy pulpits, or vote, or do any unu- 
sual thing. Respect indeed! When the same Looking-Backward writer comes 
to consider woman as an economic independent he becomes grossly insulting, 
for he maintains that morality and financial independence are incompatible, and 
with insufferable impertinence he dares say to a reading public composed largely 
of American women “that because a woman is impulsive and emotional, a myriad 
conventions have been established for her safety and to shield her from the 
temptations and the dangers that would otherwise assail her ; so that in one sense 
at least there is no cynicism in the famous dictum of Balzac to the effect that 
‘¢ woman’s virtue is man’s greatest invention.”’ 


The opinions of one so little appreciative of latter-day conditions can have 
no effect on the activities of the time, not even to the extent of influencing one 
woman to turn aside from any work she may have in contemplation or have 
already begun, but the writer has unwittingly done the cause of woman's 
progress a good turn by his uncompromising insistence at this late day upon 
feminine inferiority, fundamental and eradicable; he has helped to destroy any 
illusions women may cherish as to the deferential attitude of men toward the 
women sex. Through the pages of a widely circulated magazine this laggard 
has shown women the truth as to men’s estimate of them, and the ‘‘ antis’” and 
others, who lend their practical aid and their sympathy to movements against the 
broadening of economic, political and educational opportunities for women, 
will have more difficulty than ever in obtaining belief for their contention that 
woman is risking the high esteem of men by developing her ability and her pos- 
sibilities in any direction. She cannot lose what she does not possess. 


Truly, those serve who stand and wait, even as in the case under notice, 
when they wait for a backward turning, for it is the firm conviction of this latter- 
day teacher, whose eyes see not and whose ears hear not, that when the activity of 
the women reaches a somewhat acuter stage that man will arise in his might and 
his wrath and remand them to domesticity ‘and thoroughgoing subordination. 
What an illuminative back number sign-post is the writer, to be sure! 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF MURAL PAINTERS TO 
SUGGEST DEWEY STREET DECORATIONS-— 
EMANCIPATION OF THE LITTLE GIRL—- 
MACAULAY RESPECTFULLY CLASSIFIED 
AND DEFINED—-THE TOBACCO OPIN- 

ION OF A LONDON PHYSICIAN——CON- 
QUERING THE HEATHEN ACCORD- 

ING TO CHRISTIAN METHOD— 


LITTLE-REALIZED EFFECT 
OF THE LONG DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


M” encouraging as indicative of muni- 


cipal progress in zsthetics was the ac- 

tion of the Committee on Decoration 
of the Dewey celebration in consulting the 
National Society of Mural Painters as to 
plans for the decoration of the houses along 
the line of march of the Dewey land parade. 
Individual taste will no longer create so isolated 
examples of ornamentation in bunting with the 
heretofore result of making avenues and streets 
resemble eccentricities in red, white and blue. 
The Mural Society will later present plans for 
the harmonious decoration of buildings and the 
treatment of temporary structures. As the 
members of the Mural Society, among whom 
are such artists as John La Farge, W. H. 
Low, George W. Maynard, C. R. Lamb, 
and others equally as distinguished, offer their 
valuable services in connection with this cele- 
bration free, the city is to be congratulated on 
the public spirit of her artist citizens. 


* 
* * 

A pension fund for aged employees is, it ap- 
pears, practically assured by the officials of the 
Pennsylvania Railway Company, which contem- 
plates paying out annually something like $300,- 
ooo to make the pension fund effective. The age 
fixed upon for compulsory retirement is seventy 
years, but those employees who may not have 
attained this age but have served the company 
for thirty years are to be entitled to participa- 
tion in the fund. The details of these provisions 
are subject to confirmation at the directors’ 
meeting, to be held in the autumn, but there is 
no reason to apprehend any radical change, and 
those who pray and work for the amelioration 
of the lot of the wage-earner have reason to re- 
joice over the beneficent plan of this powerful 
corporation. 

* 
* * 

Much has been said of the emancipation of 
women, but no note has been made of the 
emancipation of little girls, a-reform in its way 
as momentous as that proposed for their elders. 
It is from the tyranny of skirts that some of 
the smaller feminines have been released, at 
least during forenoons, and here and there by 
shore and in the mountains may be found a girl 
or two romping about with her little brothers, 
over fences and up trees. One little beauty, of 


perhaps eight, at a certain place along the shore 
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where cottages abound, spins along on the vil- 
lage roadway clad in knickers and sweater, a 
vision of the healthful, unfettered physical. 
In some places the mothers have adopted a 
modification of the workmen’s overalls for the 
little girl, the trousers and a blouse waist being 
used. The custom is for the child to be 
clothed in conventionally feminine garments in 
the afternoon of every day, and of course the 
Sabbath. Little girls thus allowed unfettered 
use of their legs for several hours every day, 
gain perceptibly in color and weight. Conven- 
tion, has not, of course, set the stamp of her 
approval upon this innovation, but if the world’s 
progress waited for convention’s approving nod, 
progress there would never be. 


any 

To a generation that reads little or nothing 
by Macaulay, and which feels privileged to re- 
gard him as a mere rhetorician, a paper on this 
author by H. R. Sedgwick, Jr., The Vitality 
of Macaulay,* will be found interesting and 
suggestive, for Mr. Sedgwick’s analyses of the 
master of words and his works are discrimin- 
ating. Macaulay was essentially an English- 
man, and because of this and on account of his 
praising English things, he enjoyed success, 
and his popularity is enduring and triumphant. 
He had none of the artist's temperament, and 
in this he was like his compatriots, who have 
never produced a great painter, or a musician, 
or a sculptor of the first rank. Truly does the 
essayist remark that common sense is the great 
English characteristic, one that Macaulay was 
filled with. He was a born orator, fit-to speak 
to the multitudes at the cross roads, not to the 
individual in his closet. Macaulay's poe- 
try is himself set to metre and rhyme. It has 
the awakening power of brass instruments play- 
ing the reveille. As to Macaulay's place and 
the peculiar status of his work, Mr. Sedgwick 
points him out to be preéminently the champion 
of the Whigs, whose chiefest achievements 
were advancement of the nation’s wealth, 
moral tone of England’s literature, the humane 
standard of her clergy. Utility and progress 
had no minstrel, and it was time that a singer 
or advocate should show forth the value of 
the work of the middle classes.’"" Up rose 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, and first in the 
Edinburgh Review, and afterward in his His- 
tory, eulogized their political achievements with 
amazing eloquence. 


* 
* * 

Among the efforts looking to the promotion 
of amicable feelings between nations, and the 
settling of a particular nation in the way of 
latter-day progress is that of the Rev. Gilbert 
Reid, who for some months past has been de- 
voting his energies to the establishment of the 
International Institute of China, which is to 
consist of a library and reading room, a perma- 
nent exhibit, a lyceum, class rooms, reception 
halls and a nursing home. The object of the 
institute is to give an exhibition of the best 
features of western civilization, with the view 
of influencing the ruling classes of China in 
favor of progress and intercourse with foreigners. 
Mr. Reid has traveled exterfsively in Europe in 
behalf of his scheme, and he succeeded in 
forming committees in England, France, Ger- 
many, Holland and Denmark. This method 
of opening up a country to civilization and 
commerce is an eminently Christian procedure. 

* Atlantic Monthly for August, 
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The trolley has long been recognized as very 
appreciably reducing the steam passenger 
traffic, but other forces less obvious have also 
contributed to the same effect. In 1893 the 
steam road traffic throughout the country 
touched its highest figure, in round numbers 
over fifty-four millions. It declined to about 
forty-seven millions in 1898. Railroad men 
incline to the belief that the long-distance tele- 
phone affects travel more than is usually real- 
ized; another factor being the forming of trusts, 
which have greatly reduced the number of 
commercial travelers, and the volume of com- 
mercial travel. There also remains the bicycle, 
which can hardly fail to have affected travel to 
some considerable extent when a year’s passen- 
ger business is considered. 


WHY BENTLY DID 
CAPE 


WHEAT GILLMORE 


NOT ES- 


BY E. 


“s Ello! What yer got there ?** shouted 
Jim Collins as a possé of sheriffs 
came in sight with a carefully 

guarded prisoner. 

‘‘T'll tell you what we got,’’ replied one of 
them; ‘‘ we got one of the worst criminals in 
Bear County.”” 

By this time the party had come near enough 
to Collins—the foreman of a big cattle ranch— 
so that he could see their man heavily manacled 
with irons. 

‘Yer a brave lot,’ he sneered with no 
attempt to disguise his dislike for the ‘¢ tender- 
foots’’ as he contemptuously called officers of 
the law, and all others who made a pretense of 
civilization. He looked them critically over. 
‘* Five of ye, all able-bodied fellers and well 
armed, lordin’ it over this here poor devil in 
the middle. You done noble, though,’’ he 
spoke with cutting sarcasm; ‘‘ yer got him 
well bound with irons, and by keepin’ a close 
watch on him he can’t hurt eny of ye."’ He 
laughed scornfully and turned away from them. 

For the time being the men were stunned at 
this sudden outburst of contempt, and it was 
some seconds before one of them mustered up 
courage to speak. ‘‘I say, pard, we've just 
got to stop with you awhile and rest. It’s 
nigh onto fifty miles from here to the county 
seat, and we've come all the way from 
O’ Rafferty’s Creek since mornin’, and we're 
plumb played out and can’t go no further ‘til 
we’ ve rested a spell.’” 

Collins turned deliberately and looked at the 
little group before him. ‘* Ye can’t have it at 
my ranch,”’ he replied, defiantly. ‘* This cow 
ranch ain't served its time as a prison so far, 
and dern me if it’s a goin’ to as long as I run 
the shootin’-match. Now,’’ he went on, ‘I 
like to see a fair deal. When a bunch of 
grangers like yer fellers with one poor duffer— 
likely as not he’s innercent, too—all tied up 
with irons heave in sight as if ye done somethin’ 
big ye won't get no bowin’ and scrapin’ from 
this chicken, and no help neither, I can tell ye. 
It ain’t square, it ain't-——"’ 

But just then he caught sight of the prisoner 
looking at him. His face was youthful and 
his eyes were large, and just at that moment 
Collins saw something in them that appealed to 
him. 

«« You tucked, too ?”’ he asked, kindly, di- 


(Continued on page 102) 
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(Continued from page 100.) 
recting his question to the dust-begrimmed 
offender. 

The young fellow answered with a nod of 
his head. 

‘‘Well, then,’ said Collins; looking disdain- 
fully at the men in charge, “for his sake I'll 
let ye come in and stay till mornin’.”’ 

The little band moved slowly in the direc- 
tion of the house, grateful at any terms, even 
to the sacrifice of their dignity, to be allowed 
rest and food. 

Collins steadfastly ignored all save the pris- 
oner. Addressing him he said: ‘* What's yer 
name ?”’ 

‘¢ Dick Bently.’’ 

‘¢ What's yer done ?”” 

‘* Murdered.”’ 

‘«¢ Who?”’ 

‘* Joe Riley.”” 

‘* Premeditated ?”’ 

“6 Nop. eV 

‘¢ Drunk ?”’ 

‘6 Yep.”” 

The foreman of the ranch remained silent for 
a few moments, evidently in deep thought. 
Finally it dawned upon him that as long as he 
had allowed the men on his premises he owed 
them the duties of a host. With true western 
hospitality he ordered their horses to be driven 
to the corral and fed and watered, and he gave 
directions that the grangers were to have the 
best ‘¢ layout ’* the ranch could afford. This 
done, with a preoccupied air he left the house 
abruptly. 

Later that night Collins entered the room 
quietly where Bently was sleeping. Shaking 
him until he was awake he whispered: 

‘‘Hurry up, Kid, everything’s ready.”’ 

‘*« What's ready ?*’ asked the prisoner, in 
surprise. 

‘¢ Everything’s ready for ye to hit the trail, 
of course. Don’t look so stupid,’’ Collins said, 
irritably. ‘* My men have led the horses ye 
all come in on, miles away on the prairie, and 
I've picked out the best afd the swiftest horse 
on the ranch for ye ; what's more, I got three 
sure dead shots guardin’ the camp on the out- 
side with orders to shoot daylight through 
any man, ‘cepting me and you, that passes 
outer this house. Ill keep them cowardly 
grangers here until sun-up. Now, hurry and 
get started, and I'll see ye have at least six 
hours’ handicap.”’ 

Tears of gratitude came to Bently’s big 
black eyes, and he pressed Collin’s hand 
warmly, but he did not move. 

«¢ Never mind that,” said the other, gruffly, 
‘*time’s vallyble ; get a move on yourself.”’ 

‘<I can’t tell you how sorry I am you've 
been to all this trouble. I ain't worth it. Be- 
sides, I've decided to go with the boys and 
take my medicine. The truth is, meand Riley 
got to drinking pretty heavy the other night, 
and then we begun scrappin’ over Kate Rey- 
nolds. You see, we’ve both had a weather 
eye on her for months, and I thought, of 
course, our chances was about even. But 
when I found out that Joe had been taking ad- 
vantage and calling on her unbeknownst to me 
when we promised we wouldn't go near her 
without tellin’ the other feller, it made me 
hopping mad. Somehow in the scuffle we both 
pulled our guns. Riley he fired first and 
missed, and before you could have said ‘ Jack 
Robbins,’ I done my worst, and I’m sorry for 
it. After it was over’’—he waited for a mo- 
ment, and his voice grew soft, almost like a 
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woman’s—‘*I went to see her. I told you I 
thought our chances was even, but, man alive, 
they wasn’t! I found out, when it was too 
late, that Kate loved Joe Riley. So don’t you 
see, Partner, why I ain’t got the heart to pull 
out? and why I'd rather go alone with the 
boys and take my dose? If it’s done right, 
they say hanging’s as easy a death as shooting. 
I want to thank you again, though, for your 
big heart.”” 

Collins looked at him for a moment and 
made a desperate pretense of clearing his throat, 
then, with a tremor in his voice he asked, anx- 
iously : ** Is yer bed comfortable ?*’ 

The boy said ‘*yes,”’ and he left the room 
on tiptoe. 

When he reached the outside he went to the 
pickets he had stationed around the house, and 
ordered them to leave their posts and look up 
those horses they had tried to lose, and have 
them saddled aud ready for the grangers and 
their prisoner by day-break. 





TRIMMING--TWO AD- 
MIRED RIBBON GOWNS SEEN AT NEWPORT 


NARROW POMPADOUR 
CASINO—BLACK TULLE COSTUME 
WITH GOLD NET EMPIECEMENT 
—MOUSSELINE ROSE TRIM- 

MING NOT GENERALLY 
SUCCESSFUL— 

{NEFFECTIVE DECORATION ON WHITE SILK GOWN 
—HIGH STOCKS STILL FASHIONABLE— 
VENICE AND IRISH POINT INSETTINGS 
—SHEATHE-LIKE STYLE SADLY 
REVEALING SO FAR AS FEMI- 

NINE FIGURE IS CON- 

CERNED 


Owns of the latest date bear witness that 
ribbons—narrow pompadour ribbons— 
are taking an unusual part as trimmings. 

The edges of them are frequently trimmed by 
that pretty soft bordering of mousseline gath- 
ered up into a fine ruching. These ribbons 
also simulate over-skirts, short or long, and 
serve as telling headings to flounces of all de- 
scriptions. Both bodices and sleeves come in 
for their share with capital effect too. Thin 
materials whether mousselines, organdies or 
batistes in black, white or the modish pastel 
blues, the rose-pinks, yellows or mauves in 
solid colors are manceuvered with these ribbons 
with wonderful success, and in a fascinating 
manner. 


WHITE MOUSSELINE RIBBON GOWN 


At one of the recent Casino dances, two 
ribbon gowns attracted admiring attention. 
One, a white mousseline de soie, had its trained 
skirt trimmed with two yellow lace flounces. 
Each flounce was headed by a Pompadour 
ribbon, having its edges trimmed with a narrow 
mousseline ruche. Over the white silk under- 
skirt was draped a double thickness of mousse- 
line, while on the outer skirt were three hori- 
zontal rows of ribbon, edged with the similar 
narrow ruches in a group, three of such groups 
composing the upper skirt trimming. As the 
ribbon had for ground color the palest of opal 
green tints, on which were scarlet poppies, the 
effect was very like a bright embroidery. A 
low bodice of yellow lace draped in at the 
waist line over white mousseline and silk, had a 
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band of these triple ribbons laid on in the 
genre of an Empire boléro ; that is, quite high 
under the arms, and there caught on the left 
by a lovely bunch of large poppies with silvery- 
green stems and foliage. For décolletage a 
transparent finish of lace and mousseline most 
flattering to the bust and shoulders, while the 
very short sleeves were entirely of yellow lace. 


CERISE AND BLACK RIBBON TRIMMED GOWN 


The second ribbon gown was a direct con- 
trast as it was built of black mousseline de soie, 
its long traine a mass of plissés to match, lace 
trimmed, making a soft, airy flou for flare. 
Then fell a black mousseline tunic. Under- 
skirts of soft thin satin and extra skirts of black 
mousseline. The tunic flared out into long, 
pointed leaves, lace edged, but trimmed besides 
with narrow cerise ribbon, flowered with lilies- 
of-the-valley. The form of each leaf was per- 
fectly outlined, the ribbon drawing up at pleas- 
ure, and when completed they were lightly 
tacked in place above the plissés. At each 
side several of these pretty ribbons were latticed 
up into side panels—an original motif, and 
very effective was the ensemble. There was a 
low bébé bodice matching the skirt, latticed 
over with the same ribbons. It fitted to per- 
fection, black tulle being draped across the 
décolletage. Elbow sleeves of black tulle, also 
draped close to the arm with a twist bow of 
black tulle for finish, and a very large one to 
match placed in the centre of the front, and 
serving as a background for a handsome Louis 
xvi diamond bow. A bunch of lilies-of-the- 
valley decorated the left side to a charm, and 
an aigrette of the same delicate flowers and 
leaves was worn in the hair. Unique and very 
smart was the toilette pronounced to be at that 
dance. 


COSTUME OF BLACK TULLE AND CHANTILLY 
LACE 


Another black tulle gown attracted much 
attention. Its skirt was a succession of gradu- 
ated puffs, very well executed, which makes all 
the difference in the world ; otherwise, such a 
model is often disfiguring. Attached was a 
simple bebe bodice of tulle, made very chic by 
an empiécement of gold net as close as canvas, 
beautifully designed across the back, while in 
front it was elaborated into several parts down 
to the belt line, the belt itself being of gold, 
and wonderfully jeweled. On this gold net 
foundation were choice applications of black 
Chantilly lace in harmonizing designs, espe- 
cially made, and asa framing in. The irregu- 
lar edges were finished with a flat gold bead, 
closely set together. 

The long black Chantilly sleeves had, for 
their sole ornament, a broad strap of similar 
gold net with lace application, encircling the 
arm very close, and producing the effect of 
being in connection with the empiécement below 
the shoulder line. A necklace in accord was 
worn. It consisted of strings of antique etrus- 
can gold beads, clasped by a large emerald 
cabuchon quaintly set. Decidedly this toilette 
falls under the number of individual and dis- 
tingué ones, which are not easily forgotten. 
It seemed a part of the woman, so thoroughly 
did it harmonize with her presence. She was 
tall and Juno like in figure, with a wealth of 
golden chestnut hair. The transparency of the 
black tulle gave a peculiar brilliancy to not only 
the rather florid complexion, but had the effect 
of making the neck and shoulders shine out in 
sculptural whiteness. 
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MOUSSELINE DE SOIE ROSE GARNITURE 


At the same dance there were several gowns 
trimmed with mousseline roses and foliage, as 
well as other floral devices, intermixed with 
hand embroidery very often. Painstaking and 
difficult as this decoration is, the effect does 
not always compensate for the cost of it. It 
is more of a caprice than anything else ; and, 
like all caprices, will pass away as suddenly as 
it originated. 

Two transparent gowns—one a white silk 
organdie, the other a lemon-yellow crépe de 
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rumpled jumble of chiffon than a trimming of 
so delicate a nature. Had its underskirt been 
of light blue, yellow or pale green, some 
beauty might have been discovered. 


WHITE TRANSPARENT GOWNS INEFFECTIVE 
UNLESS OVER COLOR 


It seems to be the verdict of all who are ex- 
perienced in dress matters, whether as wearers 
or makers, that white transparent gowns require 
a colored slip if they are trimmed with numer- 
ous fine details. The most beautiful hand- 


BELTS AND STOCKS 


Belts or no belts on evening gowns seem to 
rest more with the style of the figure than with 
the model of the gown, as one will often find a 
princesse belted, when the maker of it had 
fitted it to be worn without one. Some 
women find their figures show a smarter line 
when belted, but narrow belts are then chosen. 
Buckles and clasps to fitted belts, have given 
way to choux of mousseline, tulle, silk or nar- 
row velvets or ribbons, although now and then 
light glacé, velvet choux are seen and very 





chine—were trimmed in this way. The crépe 
de chine was the more satisfactory of the two, 
because there was more character in its garland 
of buds with foliage and half-blown roses, 
some partly of white and partly of pink mous- 
seline ; light bud touches of green besides, 
with silk stitches defining leaves and stems. 


FAILED OF EFFECT 


The white silk organdie, unfortunately, was 
hung over white silk, so that the garland on 
the bottom of its long overdress was so indis- 
tinct and characterless that it looked rather a 


AN ANXIOUS MOMENT 


work and the most costly laces which can enter 
into the making of a white gown are all lost in 
a large assemblage. They require close prox- 
imity to appreciate them as they deserve, for 
there can be nothing more exquisite made. 
Far more chic can a white mousseline be, if 
well made, with no other expense than to be 
trimmed with ruchings of the same, with rib- 
bons and flowers. A heavy lace is effective 
with a white gown if it is not as white 
as the material. There must be a contrast 
to bring the lace into relief at any distance 
off. 
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beautiful they are, too, on transparent tissues 
or heavy laces. — 

So far, high stocks-have not lost their prestige 
because of the high range of the thermometer. 
Undoubtedly there is much martyrdom in this 
fashion, but la mode oblige. How could one 
wear the capelines in vogue unless the throat 
was dressed up to the ears? The close fitting 
bodices and sleeves, also demand a long 
line from the ear to the shoulder top. All 
parts of gown trimmings even if frilled, 
are closely compact and are laid on in flat lines. 

(Continued on page 106 
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(Continued trom page 103) 
INSETTINGS OF LACE 


One sees among Newport's smartest gowns— 
for it must not be supposed that every one 
there dresses smartly, any more than every Pa- 
risienne possesses that charm of charms, vrai 
chic—that the bottoms of skirts in crépe de 
chine, or taffeta, or for that matter in piqués, 
have their insettings of lace which is laid per- 
fectly flat. There is a flare to the skirt, nat- 
urally, and the lace is adapted to that line, but 
there is no design of fulness. These fine 
Venice imitations are acknowledged to be most 
serviceable in a damp climate such as Newport 
is noted for, as they withstand the fogs and 
every other kind of weather changes. ‘This 
kind of lace gives a very smart air to voiles and 
crépons, most dependable materials, in white 
and colors and is seen much in yokes of skirts, 
almost like a very short over-skirt, and in deep 
or shallow guimpes or empiécements. Venice 
or Irish point has the preference. 


SCARF IMPROVERS 


Last year’s lace gowns, remembered as not 
particularly becoming, in some cases quite the 
reverse, have been marvelously touched up this 
season by the addition of mousseline scarfs in 
bias folds laid across the bodice, and upper 
part of the skirt. When a figure happens to 
be too slender, the weight of this lace is apt to 
make the gown sag in places and make the 
wearer look very angular. This artful scarf 
inspiration now, so modish in every application, 
removed all these defects of the past. One 
must confess after a broad experience among 
the smartest gowns of the season, that they re- 
veal too many defects of the feminine form to 
make this sheath-like style desirable another 
season. 





(From Our Own Correspondent) 


TOILETTES AT THE BACHELORS’ BALL—DIA- 
MOND DUST LATEST FAD IN TRIMMING— 
OPEN-WORK FOULARDS — FASHION- 
ABLE BATHING SUIT IS SHORT 
AND TIGHT FITTING 


Have just arrived at Dieppe, after a short 
stay in Brittany, followed by a flying re- 
turn to Paris, in order to be present at the 

bachelors’ ball, given by twelve of our most 
exquisite cremeux to the women most beloved 
here during the past winter as hostesses, and 
whose numerous ‘¢ politenesses ’’ these amiable 
gentlemen desired to return in a novel and ad- 
equate manner. The affair was a distinct 
success, the supper being excellent, and the 
guests in the best of humors. The toilettes 
were something to be genuinely and enthusias- 
tically admired, for all our prettiest fashion 
leaders had vied with one another to appear in 
their very best bib-and-tucker. 

The rose-hued silk tulle worn by the Prin- 
cess de Poix was unique in the extreme re- 
cherche of its trimmings, the latter being com- 
posed of row over row of detached petals, from 
gigantic pink and sulphur-colored peonies, 
with now and again a butterfly of velvety black, 
hovering as it were over this fragrant shower. 
The young Duchesses d’Uzes and de Luynes 
were respectively in white, and in blue of a 
heavenly tint. The former's pearls, diamonds 
and rubies were certainly the handsomest jew- 
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els ‘to be seen on that night, and her soft 
tresses were crowned by a tiara which would 
have caused any queen or empress to pale with 
envy. 

Two sisters who are among the prettiest 
members of our Russian colony, were gowned 
alike in clouds of mauve silk-gauze through 
which shimmered turquoise-blue satin embroi- 
dered with diamond dust—a new fad, far more 
dainty than the so-called jeweled embroidery, 
which was invariably heavy and cheap-looking, 
whereas the ‘‘dust’’ or ‘éclats,*’ as it is 
called here, is made of real gems, is light and 
scintillating like shredded moon-rays, and 
gives an impression of richness and care for 
detail. 

The season here in Dieppe is very brilliant, 
more so in fact than it was last year. The 
‘‘plage’’ is daily crowded with personages 
well known to the highest circles of society in 
all the chief capitals of Europe. Russians, 
Austrians, and Englishmen and women, are 
here in greater number than anywhere else, 
more so than at their own bathing-places, for 
here they all enjoy and like the free, if su- 
premely luxurious way of living, which has 
always been the distinguishing feature of the 
Normandy and Brittany sea-borders. Moreover 
the neighborhood is faultless, the verdure—so 
rare to find near the ocean—is not lacking, 
and there are some roads and paths leading to 
Candeléte, Sainte-Marguerite-sur-Mer, the for- 
est of Arques, and the light-house of Ailly, 
which are of surpassing beauty and serve as 
rendezvous for all those who are fond of 
riding, driving or walking expeditions. There 
is dancing, and also concert music every night 
at the dazzlingly lighted-up Casino, and I may 
add that the toilettes of ladies whom one meets 
there are something surprising just now; for, 
elegant and costly as were those of previous 
seasons, they are eclipsed by what we consider 
as no more than necessities to-day. 

‘¢ Foulards ajourés ’’—otherwise said, open- 
worked foulards—and other kinds of light silk 
goods are quite the rage. Skirt and bodice 
made up in one piece, reminding one somewhat 
of the princesse shape, are draped with the skill 
of the most artistic hands in Paris upon slips 
manufactured from lovely glacé mousseline de 
soie, in all kinds of shades conceivable, selected 
from the subdued scale of porcelain-blue, frog- 
green, salmon-pink, lavender, straw color, sea- 
shell rose, or dune-sand gold. The foulard 
itself is thread-drawn and made to represent a 
sort of inexpressibly delicate lace-like pattern, 
with big leaves and flowers and buds or scrolls ; 
stars, crescents, or other conventional designs, 
finely buttonholed with cobweb silk and silver 
thread. The effect is beyond description, es- 
pecially when the whole costume is profusely 
adorned with falls of fringed-out ribbon, alter- 
nating with flounces of real lace. I need not 
say that such a frock costs an enormous price, 
the material alone,. when thus treated, being 
excessively dear. 

Bathing suits are, one might think, designed 
from Grevin’s pictures, for they are decidedly 
abbreviated, remarkably clinging, and destined 
to be the joy of well-made women and the 
despair of the less-favored ones. Jealous hus- 
bands are not pleased with this mode, which 
amounts to permitting their pink-and-white 
tyrants to show themselves before thousands of 
delighted onlookers in nothing much more 
cumbersome than tights! But—thanks to the 
all-pervading theory which makes sports first 
and foremost nowadays with the so-called 
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weaker sex—the ‘‘costume de grande nage’ 
(costume of great swimmers) has to be adopted, 
in order, it is claimed, to avoid accidents when 
madame takes her long swim in the rolling 
waves towards the far-off raft, where she rests 
sometimes for a long while before returning to 
the beach, escorted by numerous admirers. 
Countess de K » one of our most daring 
swimmers, possesses a whole collection of these 
abbreviated bathing suits. Some are blue as 
the water she plunges into ; others of a blind- 
ing shade of cardinal red ; others, again, of 
delicate lavender, pure white, lemon-yellow, 
willow-green or fog-gray. Some are striped 
and some are dotted, embroidered, inserted 
with gold, steel or silver ; but all fit like gloves, 
and with her magnificent tresses crowned by a 
tiny little revolutionary-looking cap, and fall- 
ing almost to her ankles like waves of bur- © 
nished gold, the Countess presents a picture 
not easy to forget when once it has been seen. 
Comtesse de Champdoce, 
Dieppe, July, 1899. 





GLIMPSES 


TaaT— 


Slender women wearing habit-skirts in 
lawns and other thin washable materials, seem 
to have no grace of outline at all, nor any 
smartness whatever. It is altogether another 
thing when they are set up in silks or crépe de 
chine. 


SURPRISING— 


To find so little preparation made for 
special fitness of dress for particular occasions. 
For instance, at yacht luncheons, there are as 
many, if not more, house gowns worn than 
there are gowns especially built for that class 
of function. Those who make pretensions to 
dressing well should not overlook these occa- 
sions, as they give such a chance of being bien 
mise, and thoroughly fit at the same time. 


NoTe— 

That an exquisitely fine gold chain, with a 
superb slide, very prominent because of its fine 
order of jewels, and their size, is the hall mark 
of the latest style of long chain on which to 
suspend gold purse, monocle, or jeweled scent 
bottles. Two articles suspended is the correct 
thing; more than that is frowned down upon. 


Do— 


You know how certain smart women ar- 
range their front hair so beautifully ? After they 
pin on their hats they give the hair a gentle 
tug here, a little pull there, and when arranged 
to their liking they take a fine lace hair-pin 
and do with it what would otherwise be im- 
possible. They lift those locks into place and 
pin them fast to their hat brims, through the 
tulle or the lace straw as easily as possible. 
Make a note of this. Not only is the hair ar- 
ranged in this way most becomingly to suit 
every face, but its charm lies in the fact that it 
remains so with veil on or off. What a genius 
the woman is who first had that hair-pin inspi- 
ration ! 


Ir— 

You are a good whip you are sure to learn 
automobile driving in a very few lessons. The 
same upright position must be rigidly kept, 
and there must be no ungraceful jerks of the 
arm. It must be said to their credit that the 
women are carrying all before them, so far. 
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|Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply, and state page and date. See 
illustrations on page 109.] 


Y little friends, the infants, shall be 

M treated first this time. There is such 

a pretty white cashmere cape with 

hood attached, all embroidered in blue bow 

knots and trimmed with silk. It is known as 

the Nightingale and is very useful as well as 
dainty. Price, $9. 

Then another style cashmere wrap is to be 
had like the sketch, built also of white; but 
trimmed in pink bow knots and silk edged; the 
lining is of the same dainty shade silk as the 
bow knots, and when baby is enveloped in 
such finery it looks like a veritable rose leaf. 
Both these infantile confections will be found 
good substitutes for the heavier coats when the 
drafts blow too strong for such wee flowers to 
be left uncovered. $8.50 is the charge for the 
latter. 

A serviceable baby hamper is the Palm Leaf, 
trimmed with dotted Swiss and wide Valen- 
ciennes lace, fastened inside the cover as well as 
the tray, between the lace beading run through 
with ribbon. The outside of the hamper is 
smartened with two big satin bows. Price, 
$29.50. 

$5.50 is the charge for an untrimmed wicker 
hamper that will hold all the first size clothing 
that is necessary for aninfant. It is 25 inches 
long, 15 % inches wide, and 15 inches high, or 
a larger size can be had for $5.75. The palm 
leaf, unfixed, are sold for $7.25 and are 26 
inches long. These hampers are pretty trim- 
med with chiffon or liberty gauze in preference 
to the long used swiss or point d’esprit, and 
are not yet to be had in the shops made that 
way ; bunches of flowers add to the daintiness, 
tied on the outside with ribbon. Not long 
since I had the pleasure of viewing a layette 
sent over from Paris for the use of a future 
magnate or heiress that was held in the dainti- 
est of hampers treated as I have mentioned 
above. The basket was unusually large in size. 
Rather long and narrow and of some queer 
Eastern-looking straw lined with apple blossom 
chiffon finished with innumerable plissé ruffles 
and rosette pockets caught in with an occa- 
sional apple blossom. On the outside were 
long sprays of Japanese apple-blossoms tied 
with the same shade gros-grain ribbon only 
about two inches wide. The same idea would 
be charming carried out in white or blue with 
forget-me-nots. 

A novel lamp shade is selling for $8 and is 
made of four palm leaf fans edged with plaited 
straw and shaped as the sketch will show. The 
idea is a good one as it will give a suggestion 
of coolness about the lamp that is so_necessary 
but so undescribable on warm nights, then, too, 
it produces a very shaded light that is always 
becoming. 

I have already written of the traveling pocket, 
and there have been so many inquiries about it 
that a sketch seemed advisable. The colors 
are either black, brown, or gray, and the ma- 
terial, suéde leather, lined either with satin or 
cotille. Price, from $1.50 to $3, and with 


ample room for jewelry and money. 

The all necessary golf skirt is prettiest when 
made of heavy cloth that does not need lining. 
Such material can be had for $1.70 a yard, re- 
versible, and in large green and red tartan 
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plaids, or neat checks in brown and white, or 
blue and black. The same material is utilized 
for capes, for traveling, or shore use. 

Pretty collarettes of white embroidery that 
are a good addition to any wash frock, are now 
selling for $2.25. Thesketch shows the style. 

From $7, shirt waists made of white piqué, 
dotted with colors, are marked down to $3.25. 
In addition to the shirt large scarf bows and 
stocks of the same material are thrown in, which 
makes an unusual bargain, and piqué shirts, 
after all, are the most serviceable and reliable. 
The thinner materials are more dainty, perhaps, 
but for wear and tear they are not to be relied 
upon. 

So many women who started the sum- 
mer thoroughly equipped, as they supposed, 
now find that there are conspicuous gaps in 
their wardrobe, and a fresh frock that can be 
bought ready made for a mere song is a very 
interesting topic. Just such a gown is offered 
for $35, made like the sketch, of black 
foulard dotted with white with a yoke of hem- 
stitched mull outlined with two ruffles of the 
silk, and with two ruffles of silk on the bottom 
of the skirt. This is only to be had in size 
38, and is sold way below cost. 

The sketch, showing the golf coat, is in red, 
first rate tailor stitching, and attractive in cut 
and style. Price, only $13.50. 

Good style shirts are now to be bought for 
$1.23 that have been selling for $3.25. 

Boys’ suits can be picked up for 98 cents 
and $1.98 that are made of the best galatea 
and cotton duck, well and smartly cut, and 
trimmed, that defy competition in the way of 
having them made. A pretty plastron with 
high stock attached, that would be most attrac- 
tive worn with a piqué frock, is composed of 
finely tucked white organdie, and is sold for 
$1.98. 

Materials are all very low : beautiful barége 
for example, is to be bought for 48 cents a yard. 

A charming chain for the neck to hold 
trinkets or lorgnettes is a gold serpent with 
head and tail caught together forming the hoop. 
The slide is a twisted serpent set closely with 
brilliants, and is unusual and very smart. 

In those wonderfully well executed rhine- 
stone brooches a lovely flower is selling for $15. 

The steel combs are, although now not 
perhaps very new, still very effective, and 
temptingly cheap. High ones that fasten at 
the back of the highly piled coiffure are set 
with large rough pearls, and to be owned for 
$3.75. 

Then the shell combs mounted in rhinestones 
set in sterliag silver are always handsome and 
good style, and selling for $11 and $12 are 
very nice ones. 

Side combs to match are~ $18 and are very 
brilliant. 

Strands of small pearls, tassel ends, and the 
many strands caught above the tassel with a 
rhinestone ball are $15, and are very dainty 
and stylish with summer frocks when wound 
once about the throat and carelessly tied. A 
rather new idea is a dog collar of pearls fas- 
tened together at intervals with rhinestone 
slides; added to this are two strings of larger 
pearls that wind around the neck and tie hang- 
ing in front. $4.50 isthe price. - 

$4.50 can also buy a broad collar of pearls 
with ten strands and rhinestone slides. 

Very real-looking are the graduated strands 
of Roman pearls, all well selected and fastened 
with a pearl clasp. Price only $2; two strings 
are $3.75. 
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Cut crystal and pearls are $3. 
When all is said there is nothing more be- 
coming to a woman’s throat than black, and 
some of the cut jet collars now to be bought 
are very smart; especially pretty is a nine-row 
collar of jet caught every three inches with a 
bar of rhinestones. Price, $7.50. 

Six rows of jet without rhinestones can be 
had as cheap as $3.75. 

Fine strands of jet that are dainty and very 
pretty are $4.50. One of those long ropes of 
pearls and a ball studded entirely with rhine- 
stones with fine strings of seed pearls dangling 
beneath, tassel like, is only $5. Such a chain 
is ample to wind about the waist a couple of 
times and then tie and leave hanging ends. 

A black pearl chain is to be bought for 
$3.75. 

Gun metal fashioned into a chatelaine purse 
is $10. 

Price of side bag of gun metal covered with 
small fleur de lis of beautiful workmanship is 
$30. It is a very handsome piece and most 
unusual. 

A gate top purse of French gilt is $18.75. 

Cut glass and silver atomizer, suitable for a 
present to a man, can be bought for $4.75. 

One can never have too many cuff buttons or 
sleeve links, and now a variety is almost a ne- 
cessity when the colors of the shirt waist worn 
demand, the same coloring in the studs and 
links. $2.75 is the price of a lovely pair of 
links, repoussé gold set in amethysts. 

A pretty pink pearl set is only 75 cents, and 
a jade setting that always has an air is selling 
for $3. 

For the same price either sapphire or amethyst 
are to be had. The sapphire looks very well 
in a white shirt worn with blue ribbons and 
stockings. 


EXTRAORDINARY LOST AR- 
TICLES 


Arly in 1897 a peculiar case was tried at 
Woolwich regarding an extraordinary 
piece of lost property. It appeared 

that a gentleman purchased for /15 a boiler 

whose size can be estimated from the fact that 

it took six horses and twenty men to move it. 

While this operation was being carried out, 

the boiler, by some remarkable freak, managed 

to lose itself, and where it went to no man 
knew, nor could they find out, though the po- 
lice were put on its track, and it was requested 
to return to its sorrowing friends. Some years 
elapsed, and then, when a surveyer in the Office 

of Works was estimating the value of a fine 
crop of scrap-iron that a piece of ground known 
as ‘*No Man’s Land’ had yielded, he spied 
the boiler ; but, being ignorant of its history, 

ordered it to be sold by auction, at which sale 
it realized £2, 10s. Then it was that the 

original owner recognized his long-lost prop- 
erty, and sued the surveyor for the /15 it cost 
him. Eventually, the Judge awarded him ten 
guineas, while the surveyor received 5s. for 
the trespass. It transpired that the three-years- 
lost boiler had hid itself on a piece of land 
quite near its owner's residence. 

A short time ago, the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
and Dayton Railway Company had to issue 
quite a pathetic advertisement in the local 
papers. They had, it seems, fixed a twenty- 
eight-ton steel bridge on three flat cars chained 
together, and despatched the same to Dayton, 

















with their blessing. At an intermediate sta- 
tion the bridge was observed to be bearing the 
journey extremely well, and was seemingly in 
the best of spirits ; nevertheless, when the train 
arrived at its destination not a sign of the bridge 
could be discovered, and, owing to the ina- 
bility of the company to discover any trace of 
their lost property, the advertisement was issued, 


VOGUE 


reason for this strange conduct could be sug- 
gested. Not only was the wagon lost, but 
naturally its contents, consisting of one ton of 
copper, were with it, and, although there was 
no apprehension felt lest it should play ducks 
and drakes with the same, yet it was thought 
just as well to issue a notice to the station- 
masters, inspectors, and foremen likely to come 


ble catastrophe was thought to have occurred 
early in the spring of 1897. The passengers 
at the intermediate stations between these 
places, after waiting for some considerable 
time for the train due to leave the former place 
at eight minutes past seven in the evening, 
were not a little alarmed when no train was 
forthcoming. Many people thought an acc i- 





begging the public, should it meet with a wan- 
dering bridge, to return the same to its owners 
with all despatch, when a substantial reward 
would be given in exchange. It was thought 
that the twenty-eight-tonner had slipped off at 
a sharp curve on the line. 

There is the case of railway-wagon No. 
60,474 only afew months ago. This wander- 
ing wagon is the property of the London and 
North-Western Railway, and fifteen months 
ago it was discovered to be missing, though no 


in contact with it between Cwmavon and 
Beccles, its destination, and that of the 141 
ingots, branded “‘R. T.,’” with a crown 
between the letters, with which it was loaded. 
Towards the end of August the wagon turned 
up smiling in a siding at Leicester, but how it 
got there passed the understanding of all rail- 
way men. 

Many of our readers familiar with Belgian 
railways will know the line between Antwerp 
and Termonde, between which towns a terri- 


dent had happened, others shook their heads 
and thought of all the kidnapping stories 
they had ever read, whilst the light-hearted 
suggested thatthe errant train had lost its 
way. As a matter of fact, there was no 
accident, and no train-napping, nor did the 
engine lose its way; indeed, the only in- 
dividuals who lost anything were the offi- 
cials who lost their heads, and, by an unac- 
countable oversight, forgot to dispatch the 
train. 


‘*SEEN IN THE SHOPS” ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT PAGE 108 
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WHAT THEY READ 


Note, Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention.] 


WINDY CREEK 


BY HELEN STUART CHARLES 


SCRIBNER'S SONS 


THOMPSON, 


T is not apparent that anything has been 
I set down in malice although meaner 
lives than those here presented it would 
be hard to find. The pettiness of circum- 
stance of the most sordid kind has so affected 
the characters of these native Americans that 
in a country of books and colleges, enterprise 
and world wide interests, they settle down to 
‘the dullest routine of small affairs, as little 
affected by the streams of effort that overflow 
the land in every direccion as if their settle- 
ment were in the heart of a dark continent, 
The author avowedly sets out to show the 
harm done to credulous people by the palming 
off on them of shallowness and absurdities 
under the. guise of emotional religion. 
The Colorado settlement is pictured geo- 
graphically as 


‘In early times one of the rain-belt’s 
sandy water-courses, dry except in time of 
August floods, was known by the name of 
Windy Creek; and the settlement that emi- 
gration has scattered along its banks is to-day 
known byno other name. Here the winds 
blow almost incessantly. On the stillest days 
there is ever perceptible a gentle motion of the 
atmosphere. ‘There is infinite variety in fitful 
breeze, mad whirlwind, turbulent gust, or 
steady gale. But the greater the altitude, the 
lighter the wind; never in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant has even so light a structure 
as his hen-house been overturned, bluster the 
elements how they may.’’ 


aK * Kx 


The life described is as depressing as that of 
a New York tenement although different in 
kind. Here is an account of the hospitality 
endured by two young women visitors who 
had been invited to spend the day: 

‘* ¢ Hello, girls! How’s you? Come 
right in. I declare, I am powerful glad to 
see some comp’ny agin! It’s dreadful lone- 
some stayin’ here with jist the kids! Ain’t 
the wind blowed awful? Set down, Hermia! 
Take your things off, girls, an’ don’t mind 
me fur keepin’ on with my work. Jimmy! 
You take that truck out o’ here! Ain’t you 
*shamed, cuttin’ up ’taters all over my clean 
floor ?” 

‘©The floors, still damp from scrubbing, 
were littered with the children’s clothing and 
bits of raw potato. The week’s washing was 
heaped on one bed, and on the other the vis- 
itors laid their wraps. 

‘* Jimmy threw a scrap or two out of the 
door and looked at his mother with an elfish 
grin to see if her command were to be taken 
literally. But she rattled on in loud, ani- 
mated tones : 

“¢] ain't red up my house, girls, but 
you'll have to take meas you find me! You 
know how ’tis with housework —things won't 
stay put! °F I don’t let the work slide some- 
times an’ git something slapped together, 
them young-uns of mine ’ud gonaked, There 
ain’t nobody but meto ’tendto’em. I says 
to Pete at breakfast, “* This is the day fur 
them Woodses to come over, an’ I’m up to 
my eyes in work. [ sha’n't straighten up too 
shek fur’em! They'll haveto take me as 
they find me!’’ Them’s the very words I 
says. An’ Pete, he says, ‘* That’s gener’ly 
the way you do let folks do, ain’t it?”’’ Ha, 
ha, ha!’ 

*¢ She laughed merrily. 

‘* His first shyness abated, Taddy began to 
fret and whine. His curly hair was rubbed 
into a mop and he had pursed his red lips into 
an ugly pout. 

“© ¢What’s the matter with Taddy th‘s 
morning?’ asked Ruth. 

*¢ Qh, he had the colic last night, awful, 
an’ he’s been a-fussin’ all the mornin’: 1 
never see sich a young-un’. I give that child 


sixteen nutmegs mashed an’ boiled in milk 
sence day before yisterday mornin’. But it 
didn’t seem to do him no good. I got out 
o” nutmegs an” sent over to your ma’s an’ to 
Bunt’s fur some more, but they didn’t 
neither one of *em have none, so I begun on 
the paregoric. Paregoric’s the only stuff that 
does that young-un any good. I’ve used 
twict the bottles on him that I used on my 
other young-uns!’ 

**€Come over and see me, Taddy,’ coaxed 
Ruth, holding out her hands. But he clung 
the more closely to his mother. 

* ¢Go to Ruth, Taddy, you little bother!’ 
cried Rose, pushing him aside and snatching 
up a child's half-finished gingham waist. 
* Ma’s busy. You go to Ruth, She ain’t 
got nothin’ to do. She’s got time an’ to 
spare fur kids like you!’ 

“ Hermia asked, mildly, ‘I suppose you 
have a great deal to do, Mrs, Rooney?’ and 
was answered with asperity : 

*¢¢QOh, land, yes! Why, I don’t never git 
time to turn around—what with cookin’ fur 
the men, an’ ’tendin’ to the kids, an’ reddin’ 
up the house, an’ sloppin’ the pigs, an’ 
milkin'—Pete never milks; he ain’t got no 
time—Lord knows I ain’t, neither; but I 
have to do it, all the same. Them young- 
uns is most naked fur clothes, an’ when [ do 
git anything made, they. bust it out in a 
week’s time. My young-uns is most awful 
hard on their clothes. Jimmy’s the worst, 
the little rascal!— You girls ’—drawing her 
eyes together—‘ had ought to git married an’ 
have your men take up claims out here! 
Ypu’d have to git a hustle on you then! 
You'd find they was something else to do on 
a claim "sides fixin’ yourselves up an’ lookin’ 
at other people work! I c’n brush up a feller 
apiece fur you if you want one,” she added. 


% * * 


*€ She bustled about in the kitchen, clatter- 
ing pans and kettles. She wore no apron ; the 
front of her blue cotton gown was dark with 
grease-spots and soot from the charred pitch- 
pine. But in her seeming disorder there was 
system ; in a short time the dinner was on, 
and the appetizing odors from the kitchen 
excited the children, who hung clamoring 
about the table. She pared a raw potato for 
each and at these they contentedly munched. 
She threw down flour-board and rolling-pin 
and bared her pugilistic arms to the shoulder ; 
her ‘wrists were firmly rounded, her hands 
large and well shaped. She looked like a 
Hebe making the pies. With the rolling-pin 
she whacked and pounded the paste into 
shape; from time to time throwing her voice, 
raised to a cheerful shout, into the next 
room or roughening it to scold the children. 
She pinched off bits of the raw pie.crust and 
swallowed them as so many sugar-plums ; for 
* Good cooks allus taste,’ said Mrs. Rooney.”’ 


* * * 


Windy Creek cannot be commended as an 
entertaining book in the usual interpretation 
of ** entertaining,” but it cannot fail to be an 
interesting one to those who are attracted to 
studies of the life of any of the many varieties 
of peoples that make up the population of this 
amazing country. There is really no hope of 
elevation for such natives as those of Windy 
Creek except through intercourse with older 
and populous cities. A more intimate ac- 
quaintance with any dozen of the thousands 
of such communities ‘scattered all over the 
middle and western portions of this country 
would help to an appreciation of the economic 
vagaries which ever and anon astonish and 
affright the conversative elements of the body 
politic. Miss Thompson's Windy Creek is a 
valuable contribution to the literature of social 
types. 


THE DORMAN LIBRARY 
O~ of the philanthropic undertakings 


by individuals, in connection with 
the acquisition of Porto Rico, has 
been the establishment of a library for the 
Naval Station at San Juan, by Mr. C. P. 
Dorman, the library being accepted by Presi- 
dent McKinley and Secretary Long, of the 
Navy. 
Contributions of books to this library should 
be sent to Mr. C, P. Dorman, President of the 
Gilbert Manufacturing Co., 380 Broadway. 
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The following letter is of interest : 


U. 5. Naval Station, San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
June 28, 1899. 
Mr. O. P. Dorman, 
President, Gilbert M’f'g Co., 
New York City. 


Dear Sir : 

There has been received at this station 
seventeen (17) boxes of books consigned to 
me by the General Storekeeper, Navy Yard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

It may interest you to know that the books 
have arrived in perfect condition ; also that 
there is a pretty chapel on the premises which 
makes an ideal reading room for the men, 
and which has been fitted up for this purpose. 
It is now being shelved to hold the books, 
and wil) hereafter be known as ‘* Dorman 
Library.” 

Please accept on behalf of this Station 
sincere and hearty thanks for this thoughtful 
and generous offering from the Gilbert M’f’g 
Co. I can assure you that it is greatly ap- 
preciated, and I believe it will prove a benefit 
as well as a constant source of pleasure to all 
attached to the Station. 


Signed: A. S. Snow, 
Captain, U. S. Navy, 
Commandant. 


JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 


Se promising young author whose 
Stolen Story and Other Newspaper 
Stories has met with great success, 
wrote these tales out of the ripeness of experi- 





JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 


ence. After his graduation from Princeton in 
1892 Mr. Williams remained at the Univer- 
sity for two years in order to pursue an advanced 
course. Later he traveled in Europe, and, re- 
turning to New York he took up newspaper 
life in Park Row. Most of his work was done 
for the Sun and the Commercial Advertiser. 
About this time Mr, Williams published his 
Princeton Stories, a volume now in its 
eighth edition. Not only has Mr. Williams 
attracted a large audience for his Newspaper 
Stories, but the critics have been unanimous 
in praising his skill and the fidelity of his por- 
trayal of the types and the life of the New 
York journalist. It is said that any one who 
should turn back the files of daily papers for 
thirteen or feurteen months would find all 
the details that go to make the story of The 
Cub Reporter and the King of Spain. An- 
other tale, The City Editor’s Conscience, 1s 
all fact. Maguire, Stone, Manning, Reed, 
McCarthy, and Van Lise are all drawn from 
well-known newspaper men; while Billy 
Woods is the incarnation of the life of Park 
Row, symbolic of all its aspirations and strug- 
gle, and success, and folly, and futility and 
heartache. Mr. Williams’s latest story is one 
of college life, The Adventures of a Fresh- 
man, which will be issued by Messrs. Scrib- 
ner, the publishing house with which Mr. 
Williams has been connected for the last two 
or three years. 


NOTES AND NEWS 
O”™ of the most rapid selling novels 


published in June was Miss Beatrice 
Harraden’s The Fowler. More‘than 
eight thousand copies have been sold in Amer- 
ica, and in England more than ten thousand 
copies were exhausted soon after publication. ; 


Notwithstanding all the books that have 
made fame and fortune since the unique and 
brilliant Dolly Dialogues was issued, this bit 
of dainty fooling has hada steady sale. Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Company have just sent the 
thirteenth edition to press. 


Mr. Drexel Biddle will soon publish a vol- 
ume called Arctic Romances, by Albert White 
Vorse. Mr. Vorse was a member of Lieutenant 
Peary’s expedition of 1892, which reached 
about the same latitude as the second Grinnell 
expedition under Elisha Kent Kane, in 
1853-5. Mr. Vorse assisted Mr. Heilprin 
in making the changes upon the latest maps 
of Greenland. 


Mr. R. H. Russell has in press a hand- 
book of The Treasures of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art of New York. The text is 
written by Arthur Hoeber, the art critic of 
the New York Commercial Advertiser, and it 
covers all the collections—architectural casts, 
ancient and modern sculpture and plaster casts, 
Greek, Roman, and Egyptian antiquities, 
paintings and drawings, porcelains, arms, 
laces, tapestries, musical instruments, coins, 
gold and silver work and American antiqui- 
ties. The illustrations are from photographs 
taken by the photographer of the Museum. 


The Sunken Bell (Die Versunkene Glocke), 
by Gerhart Hauptmann, which Mr. E. H. 
Sothern will play in the autumn, has been 
translated from the German by Charles Henry 
Meltzer, and published by R. H,. Russell. 
This version will be used by Mr. Sothern. 


Charles Egbert Craddock has written The 
Bushwhackers and Other Stories, in which he 
has described a boy mountaineer who becomes 
fascinated by the idea of war. This work is 
published by Herbert, Stone & Co. 


Owing tothe growing popularity of Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s The Celebrity, which 
has been in demand since the success of 
Richard Carvel, a paper-covered edition is on 
the press. 


The Macmillan Company will soon pub- 
lish a series of Temple Primers. The first 
to appear will be a little study of Dante, by 
Mr. E, Garrett Gardiner, 


Flower-lovers may be glad to know of The 
Flora of the Alps, by Alfred W. Bennett, 
lecturer on Botany at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London. This is the first book giving com- 
prehensive treatment of the wild flowers of 
Switzerland. It is only gradually that the 
American traveler, flower enthusiast or bot- 
anist visiting Switzerland comes to realize 
that there are no blue-bells on her banks, no 
purple fox-gloves, and none of the flowers to 
which we are accustomed. There are, how- 
ever, many charming wild flowers, especially 
in the Engadine, and this work, with its 
colored plates and concise letter-press, will be 
interesting to all who contemplate a trip to 
Switzerland. 


The number of books on flowers and gar- 
dens have been quite extraordinary this year. 
Following the issue of Dean Hole’s Our Gar- 
dens, in the Haddon Hall Library, the Mac- 
millans announce H. Forbes Sieveking’s 
Gardens Ancient and Modern—a collection 
of sayings of great men about gardens from 
the earliest times to the present. 


That attractive book, Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden, which is still having great 
success—having passed through four editions 
in England and reached its second in Amer- 
ica—is still anonymous. Its author has just 
brought out another book, entitled A Solitary 
Summer. Like the first book, it is full of 
pleasant philosophy, chats about flowers, sun- 
shine and books, It is said that the writer, 
who prefers to keep her incognito, 1s a young 
English woman who has lately married into 
one of the smaller German royal families. 
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It is true that we do not hear much about 
the works of E. P. Roe, but it is interesting 
to know that over one hundred thousand 
copies of his books were sold last year. Bar- 

riers Burned Away reached a sale of seven- 
Hteen thousand copies. Who buys all the 
books, and where do they all go? 





A LADY OF BOOKS 





lectors among English ladies is Mrs. 

W. Hall Walker, whose beautiful 
home, the Gateacre Grange, near Liverpool, 
contains one of the most valuable libraries. In 
addition to rare books picked up during her 
travels throughout the world, and a Friend- 
ship Library, each book in which bears an 
autograph, Mrs. Walker has the most com- 
plete collection in the world of the relics and 
writings of the Sheridan family. Her in- 


oO" of the most enthusiastic book col- 
| 





terest in these famous Sheridans is not a 
purely literary one, for she is the daughter of 
Mr, Algernon Brinsley Sheridan, of Framp- 
ton Court, Dorsetshire, and the great-great- 
granddaughter of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
author of The Rivals. Her great-aunts 
were the beautiful Sheridan Sisters, famous 





SONG 
(For music) 


Lake and a fairy boat, 
To sail in the moonlight clear, 


And merrily we would float 
From the dragons that watch us here. 





BALL GOWN 


in London as the Three Graces, Helen, 
Lady Dufferin, the Hon. Caroline Eliza- 
beth Norton, and Georgina, Duchess of 
Somerset, granddaughters of the beautiful 
Elizabeth Linley, whose portrait by Gains- 
borough justifies her great reputation. 

Mrs. Walker is a beautiful woman herself 
and has inherited the wit, taleat and the 
grace of her famous ancestors. On her 
mother’s side she is the granddaughter of 
John Lothrop Motley, the author of the 
Rise of the Dutch Republic, and, conse 
quently, the niece of Lady Harcourt. 


Thy gown should be snow-white silk, 
And strings of Orient pearls, 

Like gossamers dipped in milk, 
Should twine with thy raven curls. 


Red rubies should deck thy hands, 
And diamonds should be thy dower, 
But fairies have broke their wands, 
And wishing has lost its power. 
Hood. 








Communications must be signed with the name and 
address of the sender. Ne others will receive consid- 
eration with a view to publication. 





DRESS OF THE FIRST DUKE 





OF BUCKINGHAM 


T was common with the Duke, at anyJor- 
dinary dance, to have his clothes 
trimmed with great diamond buttons, 

and to have diamond hat-bands, cockades, 


and earrings yoked with great and mani- 
fold knots of pearls—in short, to be manacled, 
fettered and imprisoned in jewels; insomuch 
that, on his going once to Paris in 1625, he 
had twenty-seven suits of clothes, made of the 
richest that embroidery, lace, silk, velvet, 
gold, and gems could contribute. One cos~ 
tume was of white uncut velvet, set all over, 
both suit and cloak, with diamonds valuedjat 
fourscore thousand pounds, besides a great 
feather stuck all over with diamonds, as were 
also his sword, girdle, hat-band and spurs. 
Harleian MS. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 25 17 AUG., 1899 


Ogue does not publish patterns as a 

\ rule. The exception is one pattern 
a week as described in detail on this 

page. The coupon printed on this page 
must be sent with the remittance for pattern. 


5 Sar pattern for this week is for a light 
carriage wrap for early autumn. 
These wraps are convenient and be- 

coming, and may be made in a variety of 
ways. Of jetted lace over silk, interlined, if 
you wish, with ruffles of plaited chiffon cov- 
ered with jetted lace, or with white lace. 
The entire cape can be made of satin-faced 
cloth, appliquéd with heavy lace. Applica- 
tions of lace, plain and jetted, of cloth, passe- 
menterie, etc., will be used to a great extent 
this autumn for trimming, judging from pres- 
ent indications. The cape here illustrated is 
made of black lace, jetted, and trimmed with 
scrolls of jet. The flounce or collarette is of 
black Chantilly over white chiffon. Stole 
ends of chiffon trimmed with lace and chiffon. 
Collar of black velvet. Lining of white taf- 
feta. Another combination would be to 
make the cape of glacé velvet with incrusta- 
tions of jet forming an irregular edge? From 
under the jet the velvet is cut, showing the 
lining of white silk. Flounces and stole ends 
of velvet trimmed with jet, or covered with 
lace. Collar of velvet with ruche of chiffon 
and lace. The pattern consists of cape, lace 
flounce, collar, tie, lace on tie, plaiting on 
tie, 


MATERIALS 


F cloth, two yards. Of jetted lace or 

O velvet, four yards. Make the cape, 

then measure it and get the trim- 

ming the exact quantity required. The flounce 

need not be quite as full as in the illustration, 

but the lace and jet should be of a very good 

quality, or the appearance of the cape will be 
ruined, 


WHISPERS 
TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 
Ulle rosettes in different shades and 
white are a pretty adjunct to a sim- 
ple gown, and add a note of color 
to a dress of plain black or white. On a 


black gown three small rosettes of yellow, ‘ 


light blue and white, placed in just the right 
spot on the left side of the gown, neither too 
high nor too low, are most effective. On a 
white gown jacqueminot red and a pale green 
are pretty combinations. The rosettes may 
also be made of chiffon, net or mousseline de 
soie. 


An effective white piqué gown for a young 
girl was made with a perfectly plain skirt, 
finished with a deep hem and a decolléte 
sleeveless baby waist, also without trimming, 
but very well fitted around the neck. With 
this gown was worn a guimpe of tucked lawn 
and,narrow Valenciennes insertion. Belt of 
piqué. This frock would also be pretty in 
colored linen, The sleeves of the guimpe 
should be without any fulness at the top. 


A useful little accessory for keeping your 
gown or shirt waist neat, when necessary to 
rearrange your hair, is made from a hand- 
some long damask towel. In the centre cut 
out a hole large enough to slip your head 
through, roll the edge, sew to this beading 
and finish with narrow lace. Run ribbon in 
the beading, slip the towel over your head 
and draw the opening up tight around your 
throat, when half the towel will cover the 
back and half the front of your gown. 


When the front and cuffs of your white 
satin or silk shirts become slightly soiled, 
which they do very quickly, an easy way to 
change them a little and give them a fresh 
look is to make a sailor cravat of a pretty 
shade of glacé velvet, which goes around the 
neck at the bottom of the collar in the back 
and ties in a sailor knot about six inches 
from the bottom of the collar in front, leav- 
ing a V-shaped opening, in which set a yoke 
of the same shape, the edges of which will be 
covered by the cravat. The yoke may be 
made of embroidered batiste, tucked lawn of 


mousseline de soie. The cuffs are made of 


the velvet and embroidered batiste in any 
way suitable to the shape of the cuff, and 
which will cover the soiled part. 


At this time of year when the shops all 
have sales of embroidery and linens it is a 
very good time to replenish your linen closet, 
and make pillow cases after the English fash- 
ion, which, instead of having an opening at 
the end, into which the pillow is slipped, have 
the opening at the back and button over like 
the slips used for baby pillows. There are 
several pretty ways of making these pillow 
cases. One is to make them three inches too 
large all around and then stitch them three 
inches from the edge; this makes an edge of 








for ten minutes. Remove them carefully, 
and cover them with proof spirits, leaving 
them over night. Next day remove the 
fruit and add the spirit to the syrup which 
should be very thick, as the spirit thins it. 
About half a pint of spirit to a pound of fruit 
is right. Put the peaches in glass jars and 
cover with the syrup. 


CHAMPAGNE Puncu—One quart of cham- 
pagne, one pint of brandy, two thirds of a 
quart of Jamaica rum, one tablespoonful of 
currant jelly, one lemon sliced thin, one 
pound and a half of sugar and a quantity of 
pounded ice. 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO,. 25, FANCY WRAP 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 25 sent on receipt of 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents, 


linen around the pillow when it is in the case, 
Another way is to set a ruffle of fine embroi- 
dery around the case; still another trimming 
is feather stitching and insertion with no 
ruffle; in this case the pillow must be covered 
with white in order not to show the ticking 
through the insertion. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Ranpy Peacnes—This is an excellent 

old fashioned recipe for brandy peaches. 

Take large ripe peaches; put them in 
boiling water for a few minutes, then from 
the hot, into cold water. This will enable 
you to remove the skin without cutting the 
peach and spoiling the shape. The skin can 
be wiped off with a soft towel or napkin, 
Make a syrup of one pound of sugar to a 
pound of fruit; when the syrup comes to a 
boil put in the peaches and let them remain 
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Green Corn Fritrtrers—Take a dozen 
and a half ears of corn; grate them as fine as 
possible. Mix with the grated corn three 
large tablespoonfuls of sifted flour, the yolks 
of six eggs well beaten, salt and pepper to 
taste. Have ready equal parts of butter and 
lard heated to the boiling point; drop in a 
spoonful of the mixture; fry brown, Serve 
very hot. 


Mustarp Picxte—This is delicious and 
will keep for an indefinite period without be- 
ing put in tightly closed jars. Twoquarts of 
cucumbers cut in small pieces. Two quarts 
of green tomatoes, cut up. Two quarts of 
small onions, whole. Two cauliflowers cut 
small. Soak in a weak brine over night. 
Cook each vegetable separately until tender. 
Next boil together one gallon of vinegar, one 
cup of flour, one pound of ground mustard 


and one and a half pounds of sugar. Boil 
until well mixed and perfectly smooth. Pour 
this over the vegetables. Stir together and 
put in a stone crock, 


Fry-Aways—One pint of flour, one table- 
spoonful of lard, mix well with a knife, like 
pastry, add one cup of ice water, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, knead together and roil as 
thin as paper, cut into small round cakes, 
prick with a fork and bake in a very hot 
oven. These are very nice served with 
afternoon tea, 


Snow Bact ror Dessert—One-half cup 
butter creamed with one cup sugar. Whites 
four eggs, one-half cup milk, two cups of fine 
flour or less of coarser, one teaspoonful cream 
of tartar in flour, one-half teaspoon soda in 
the milk. Put in buttered cups and set in the 
steamer over pot of boiling water one-half 
hour at least. 


SAUCE FOR SAME 


One-third cup butter, one cup sugar 
creamed together; yolks two eggs; one-third 
cup milk, Flavor with vanilla wine or nut- 
meg. 


Stewep Oyster Prant—Take a pot with 
a cover; put therein aspoonful of good butter 
and one-half of an onion chopped up fine; let 
this cook until the onion is brown, then add 
about twenty raw oyster plants well scraped 
and cut in pieces the size of a finger. Let all 
stew together for about one and one-half to 
two hours on a slow fire, gradually adding a 
cupful of bouillon (no water ), and season with 
pepper and salt to taste. After all has cooked 
together the time prescribed, taking care to 
stir often to prevent burning, the dish is 
ready to serve, 

For larger quantities increase the propor- 
tion. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 
requests promptly. The pattern that 

is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this cate the 
patterns published are: 


No, 1 Feb. 23 Louis xv. Jacket. 
No, 2 Mar. 2 Golf Cape. 
No. 3 Mar, 23 Appliqué Design. 
No. 4 Mar. 30 Drop Skirt. 
No. § April 6 Biouse Silk W aist, 
No. 6 April 13 Lace Guimpe. 
No. 7 April 20 Breakfast Jacket. 
No, 8 April 27 Shirt Waist. 
No, 9 May Cloth Jacket. 
No. 10 May 11 Golf Skirt. 
No. 11 May 18 Light Summer Skirt. 
No. 12 May 18 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11. 
No. 13 May 25 Bathing Suit. 
No. 14 June Three Stock Collars. 
No, 15 June Little Boy’s Frock. 
No, 16 June 16 Little Girl's Dress. 
No. 17 June 22 Eton Jacket, 
No. 18 June 29 Fancy Shirt Waist. 
No. 19 July 6 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 
No. 20 July 13 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 
No.2 July 20 Three Corset Covers, 
No. 22 July 27 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce. 
No. 23 Aug. 3 Dust Coat. 
No. 24 Aug. 10 Tunic. 
No. 25 Aug. 17 Fancy Wrap. 

THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 
No. 26 Aug. 24 Lace Coat. 
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VOGUE PATTERN COUFON 


To Vocue, 3 West 29TH STREET, 
New York, 


ENclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No, 


Published ~~ = 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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INVESTMENT RESPONSIBILITY OF A LARGE 
FORTUNE—HIM'S POSSESSIONS IN DETAIL 
—A SELF-CENTRED VIEW OF LIFE— 

THE BETWEEN-SEASON DRESS 


OF ENGLISHMEN IN 
LONDON 


Y charming friend, the Countess, in 
M a recent number of an_ English 
publication has said that ‘* remi- 
niscences and reflections are the prerogative 
of old people and bores,’ and I think the 
Countess expresses absolute truth in the epi- 
gram. I have in several papers busily dis- 
cussed what I should do with a large fortune 
that has been left me. It is perhaps a bit 
vulgar to refer to it, except that I have found 
that my audience prefers outspoken reflec- 
tions, and that sometimes friends are willing 
to be parties to my plans. In fact, I do not 
know of sincerer flattery than that of asking 
a man for his advice. There is nothing we 
are so willing to give. I have taken you all 
into my confidence, and already I have had 
more plans proposed than are required to solve 
the difficult questions which one sometimes 
meets in the various prints. And I am not 
giving a prize—only athank you. The rea- 
son why I harp upon this sudden change in 
my condition is, I know that among you 
there are some to whom this difficulty has 
been presented, and to whom the subject has 
a vital personal interest, while others would 
look on and give suggestions and build their 
castles in Spain. 

If a man should become very rich sud- 
denly, it is easier for him to see what he 
would do with his fortune than for another 
who has had everything he requires in life 
without a princely capital. None of the es- 
sential things of life which would be lacking 
to some, have been out of my existence. I 
have had very comfortable chambers in 
town; I have belonged to good clubs, I have 
a country estate—not a great place it is true, 
but large enough for my needs and for enter- 
taining, where for some months in the year I 
have indulged in gentleman farming; I have 
a fishing and shooting box up in the Adiron- 
dacks and a club cottage on the seashore. 
With my country place I have had horses, and 
this year I have been able to take a steam 
yacht for a few weeks and entertain some of 
my intimates. I have fair kennels and have 
collected an excellent library, and what I con- 
sider a fair amount of good, if not famous, 
pictures, with here and there a work from a 
master brush. This has been up to the pres- 
ent time my mode of life. I could leave at a 
few hours’ notice any of these things and go 
around the world or wherever I pleased, The 
family solicitor attended to whatever business 
matters there were and at certain times in the 
year I had a coupon-clipping, somewhat like 
the shearing of sheep. Such a life for aman 
of leisure was all that he could desire. Now 
and then I became bored at the want of occu- 
pation, and boredom suggested restlessness and 
again I was a nomad and wandered forth on 
the face of the earth. To-day all this peace- 
ful existence seems to be changed. 

I cannot complain of being bored because 
my interests are such that I shall have to look 
after them myself. Whether I shall become 
very conservative and place them inthe hands 
of excellent agents and in investments which 
will yield a fair profit, and now and then go 


over the accounts; or, whether for novelty 
and excitement, I shall go into the great 
gambling house of the world and try my hand 
at shaping the destinies of railroads, and pass 
a life of excitement over the ticker—an in- 
strument with which I am well acquainted, 
but which I have only had use for on occa- 
sions when I risked a few thousands—these 
are all problems. I have the fate of other 
people in my hands. Tenants and workmen, 
employees, all these must be looked after. 
In these days when real royalty is but a 
mockery the assumption of such responsi- 
bility is the ascension of a throne, and I can 
well appreciate the wisdom of Shakespeare in 
saying, how uneasy lies the head of him 
who wears a crown. Difficulties which 
never beset my path before crowd around 
me. I am dealing with oceans and moun- 
tains, with giants ; not with hills and rivu- 
lets and pigmies. And these responsibilities 
bring their train of attendant evils, and to- 
day when I wanted to remain in England for 
some time, I am forced to go back to the 
United States, where the chief of my interests 
are. 

It is easy enough to order a yacht to be 
built, to purchase a Scottish moor and a 
chateau in France, and a loggia near Naples, 
and a pretty villa at Monte Carlo. It is pleas- 
ant to entertain one’s friends as one should 
like to have done, but the old and dear ones 
seem to stand in awe of one, and there already 
exists a barrier. It is not of my seeking, but 
I can understand the reasons, and I feel like 
calling to Meadows to pack my boxes and let 
us be off somewhere—away from it all. I 
am tired of these everlasting questions of the 
five per cents. and these doubts and discus- 
sions as to the best stock investments. I 
want to send away the tradespeople and the 
harpies, and I have had to hire a special secre- 
tary to attend to a vast correspondence, the 
majority of which is begging letters from all 
sorts and conditions of individuals and all 
kinds of charitable institutions, I have 
had over one hundred applications for the 
position of steward and there are many who 
are eager to enjoy with me what they consider 
the acme of my desires. And here comes 
another question, I am an American citizen 
and the bulk of the property (although the 
last holder lived in England many years) is 
in America, aad now a kindly Government 
is besetting me with inheritance taxes. If 
the amount should be too large, and I should 
settle in England-—very much against my will, 
but because I should be forced into it—I 
should have my name bandied about as one 
to be erased from the list of those who care 
for their country, and I should be flouted as 
an unpatriotic wretch. If I dared to make 
a gift to any deserving charity or person, or 
invested heavily on this side of the water, my 
countrymen would cry out against me—not 
that I care if fools scoff me, but it is always 
disagreeable. 

And yet, has anyone ever stopped to think 
that those who cry loudest are doing so to 
further some cheap and vulgar end? Why 
should anyone have aclaim upon a fortune 
except the one entitled to inherit by law? 
Why should I give a part of my substance 
for the supposed benefit of my fellow man, 
when, if I were starving, my fellow man 
would do nothing for me? A fortune in 
America is usually the product of the thrift 
and ability of one or two or three generations. 
It has not been made originally without 
effort, whether it has only resulted from the 
foresight employed ‘n real estate investments 








Pure, mild, curative and the ideal toilet soap. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


used daily for bathing, renders the skin soft and supple, and prevents 
chapping and roughness. 


Invaluable for Shampooing 


Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO,, NEW YORK 





made years ago or in other ventures. It may 
occur to me—without assistance, of course 
—to develop some scheme of philanthropy ; 
but it would only be for the purpose of inter- 
esting me and of giving varied employment 
to my hours of business. I may do all, I 
may do none of these things. Here is one 
friend who looks with horror on my spending 
money simply to amuse myself, and another 
who thinks I am a fool if I do not make the 
most of an existence which seems at times 
cruelly brief. And there you are. 

For a moment to other themes. I have 
received many letters from Newport and 
Narragansett, and I hear that in this won- 
derful movement for life in the open the 
men have been getting themselves up in 
quite a picturesque manner. In London it- 
self the season is over, and you may appear 
in brown boots and a straw hat. In fact, you 
could do so in June if you chose, and some 
very smart men did; but at the American 
watering-places the men are wearing great 
sombreros, with vari-colored bands and hand- 
kerchiefs around them, startling shirts, 
vivid ties and hose, and white canvas shoes. 
The English flannels in all patterns are in 
vogue, and so many are the designs that men 
dress five and six times a day. These latter 
flannels have been in fashion some time in 


England, and at my tailor’s I saw samples of 


one hundred and fifty different designs, no 
two the least alike and all of them smart and 
artistic in conception. I favor these, although 
I trust that the color scheme in dress will not 
run riot. I believe in the fitness of things. 
Red and green seem to be the favorite colors 
here, and I am a bit afraid of the greens. 
The clear English complexion can stand them 
better than that of the American, and one 
always feels that one should expect to find 
an Englishman arrayed in some kind of fan- 
tastic smartness. 

I am obliged to choose many of these things 
on this side, because as yet our people have 
not the variety. But Ido not doubt that it 
will arrive, and that our shops will be the 
equal of anyin the world. When I left New 
York I found that chased silver, which has 
never been out of fashion here—as good things 
never should be—was to be had in the best 
shops, and the répousse work, now becoming 
vulgar, will be in the background, I have a 
great many new things of this kind, and I 
feel guilty in talking about them, because the 
very mention has the air of ashop. I shall 
ask Meadows to tell you exactly what I have 
ordered, and perhaps it may interest and 
amuse you. There are other details, such as 
the furnishing of a yacht and the getting of 
curios and some books and pictures here and 
there. If one wants them merely for artistic 
effect, I suppose the spurious are as good as 
the real, because many of those imported now 


are imitation, and even at Christy’s one has 
to be very careful. Much I shall have to 
leave over for another visit, and I shall have to 
be back again in London within two months, 
so that my life from now on will certainly not 
be one in which ennui shall have a place. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


Athing suits of various kinds and in all 
B sizes are so prettily made up for sale 
in the department shops that only a 
small minority of those who use them ever 
procure them in any other way, The old 
method of buying materials and a paper pat- 
tern, and making them up at home, is al- 
most unheard of in large cities. In more 
remote places, naturally, the custom still ex- 
sts, and with a fashion model for guide a 
ivery tasteful suit is the result. Red, this sea- 
son, not only enters into the trimming of blue 
and black bathing suits, but it is used for the 
suit itself and trimmed with black, or white, 
or occasionally with dark blue, the effect 
being very good. When blue suits are 
trimmed with red, the vests and‘ collars are 
often of red exclusively, just as solid white 
collars and vests are considered in the best of 
taste on red, blue or black suits, finished in 
stitchings, with deviations in outline. Others, 
again, prefer white collars and vests to be 
trimmed with narrow braids the color of the 
suit itself, and, in addition, hand embroidery 
in nautical designs on the collar corners and 
in front on the vest. 

It is far better to use flannel or serge for 
bathing suits than any cotton material what- 
ever, but economy will step in sometimes and 
induce less expense. Denims in this case are 
to be preferred to ticking, which is heavy 
and unyielding ; and this fabric has also the 
advantage of some good blues, which trim up 
very well. The dark reds are excellent, too, 
and children look very pretty in them. 


HOME-MADE BATHING COSTUMES 


There are fastidious persons to be considered 
on this point as well who cannot aff ord to buy 
the expensive silk suits or higher-priced 
woolens, but who wish to appear in them all 
the same. For them there is great economy 
in buying materials and being fitted at home, 
with a copy of Vogue to select their model 
from. Black silk has always proved itself 
most presentable, although other medium 
colors have been worn and looked very well 
once or twice, but never have been as service- 
able as black. Black silk needs no trimming; 
in fact trimming of any kind detracts from its 
effect. The best quality of black silky mo- 
hair is another capital material, and this 
should also be trimmed with itself with a 
stitched finish, 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


The bestand most reliable timekeepers 
made in this country or in any other. 


The “Riverside” (trade-mark) movement 1s jeweled 
throughout with rubies and sapphires. 











For sale by all jewelers. 
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WHITE SUITS—-ECCENTRIC ONES 


White serges and alpacas are extravagant 
suits, for they answer for a few times’ wearing 
only, but with a white bathing cloak they 
are by long odds the smartest seen on any 
beach. As for sensational bathing dress that 
is not given any consideration here, It sel- 
dom means any practical water use whatever. 
It is not to be expected that bathing cloaks 
will make an appeal to those accustomed to 
lounging about before and after their bath in 
their wet or dry suits, and feeling as much at 
ease as if they were in drawing-room dress, 
But there are women, both married and sin- 
gle, who shrink from such exposure before 
motley crowds, and for that reason never are 
seen in bathing dress anywhere. Not only 
would bathing cloaks be regarded as a benefi- 
cent garment in such quarters, but surely it 
would prove so in all quarters after the dip— 
for neither man, woman, nor child is im- 
proved in appearance after he or she comes 
out of the water in a state of drip. 


SAD RESULTS OF OPEN AIR BARE HEADDRESS 


The fashion for young girls of school age 
or beyond that limit, to ride abont bereheaded 
either on a bicycle, or in driving, to sit bare: 
headed is on the wain. It has been very 
properly frowned down upon as too uncon- 
ventional, too conspicuous, and rather an 
undignified exhibition to make of one’s self 
in public, Some of the college boys persist 
in appearing bareheaded in the family carri- 
age, and refuse to wear hats riding their 
wheels. But they, too, are in the minority 
and probably before the summer is out, will 
conform to better manners A feeling of re- 
vulsion against tanned faces, necks, and 
arms, has set in among the school girls. 
This tanning process became such a fad for 
the past years, that it resulted in the destruc- 
of the complexion, and the toughening of the 
skin of arms, hands, and neck, has brought 
about its own cure. When it came time for 
a girl who had taken a wilful delight in get- 
ting her skin perfectly bronzed summer after 
summer, and bleaching her hair in streaks by 
means of salt walter bathing and hours of sun 
exposure, to be introduced to the world and 
take her place in it, she found to her dismay 
the fruits of her vagaries were most disad- 
vantageous to her. She had in spite of all 


warnings gone her way, and was now face to. 


face with the consequences which she could 
not recover from. All mothers and kindly 
interested matrons, have deplored the fads of 
ruin to hair and skin, defiantly persisted in 
of late years by school-girls who insisted on 
being a law unto themselves in the matter of 
excessive. exposure to sunlight. A_ pretty 
complexion and lovely hair are the choicest of 
physical gifts, which it is hoped will in the 
future be valued at their true worth. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
MIDDLE PAGES 


EGINNING AT THE Lert.—Princes3e 
B gown of gray foulard, dotted with black 
and white. The skirt is trimmed with 
lace insertion, and has a deep flounce of plaited 
gray mousseline de soie, edged with lace. Deep 
yoke of hand-tucked white batiste and lace 
insertion, At the left side is a bow of black 
velvet. The foulard is slightly draped below 
the yoke and fastened well at the left side 
with small buttons. Sleeves nearly plain, 
and finished with a frill of lace at the hands. 
This dress has a smoothly fitted lining of 
white taffeta, with a deep plaited flounce. 
Gown of pastel-blue cloth and taffeta of a 
lighter shade. Bodice and plain sleeves of 
cloth. Deep yoke of white muslin, tucked. 
The cloth skirt is cut away at top and bot- 
tom, showing yoke and flounce of taffeta, 
which is polka-dotted with small circular 
pieces cut from the cloth and embroidered 


down. The scalloped edges of the cloth are 
bound with black velvet. Hat of black and 
white tulle. 


Gown of white foulard with a red figure. 
The long tunic falls over a flounce of plain 
red silk, and is fitted to the figure with 
lengthwise tucks, There is a single band of 
insertion near the bottom of the tunic, and 
two narrow folds of red silk. Collar of black 
velvet, with white chiffon bow. The sleeve 
1s slightly full at the top, and is trimmed 


of white chiffon 


from the hand to the elbow with folds of red 
silk. White chip hat, trimmed with white 
tulle and black velvet. 

Frock of the sheerest of muslin of the 
faintest shade of pink over white taffeta. It 
is tucked throughout in clusters, and 1s 
trimmed with lace as shown in the sketch. 
The skirt is four-gored—a narrow gore in 
front and back—and has an eleven-inch 
flounce; yoke and vest of tucked chiffon. 
The broad band of lace starting from the cen- 
tre of the back, does not form a V in front, 
but is brought down straight to the girdle, 
showing little jacket fronts of pink silk orna- 
mented with crystal buttons. Large hat of 
white tulle with buckle and bow. This was 
worn by a brunette. 

Silk gown of palest violet. Yoke of rich 
lace with band of black velvet about the col- 
lar. The waist and yoke of skirt are ruffled, 
care being taken to give a slender appearance 
to the waist. Each ruffle is edged with a nar- 
row velvet ribbon of a darker shade. The 
deep circular flounce is trimmed at the bottom 
with several rows of the ribbon, and is made 
to flare by the ruffles on the white taffeta un- 
derskirt. Plain sleeve trimmed with ribbon 
at the hands, Large black hat trimmed with 
ostrich feathers. 

Princesse gown of white crépe de chine 
with embroidered flounce, over white taffeta 
with plaited flounce. It is draped at the 
waist, and the folds are caught up at the left 
side in front under a lace bow. Sleeve 
slightly mousquetaired and finished at the 
hand with lace. Lace ruffles about the 
shoulders. The yoke is of black taffeta. In 
the taffeta circular holes are cut and the edges 
embroidered, showing white chiffon under- 
neath. Collar of white tucked chiffon. 
White tulle hat with painted wings. 

Gown of white and lilac chiffon over white 
silk. The waist and upper part of skirt are 
embroidered with tiny 
flowers, and strapped with folds of lilac 
chiffon put on lengthwise. The flounceis of 
lilac chiffon. It is joined to the white chiffon 
upper skirt with delicate lace insertion, and 
is edged at the bottom with lace. The upper 
part of the waist is treated in the same way. 


Yoke and sleeve of plain white chiffon 
draped Black hat trimmed with tulle and 
white lilacs. 
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Afternoon gown. Skirt of flowered silk 
with white ground appliquéd with large bow 
knots in Honiton lace braid. The overskirt 
and flounce are finished with tiny ruffles of 
the silk edged with nirrow black velvet rib- 
bon. Bodice of silk with blouse tront, collar 
and cravat of white chiffon. Sleeves edged 
like the skirt. Over the bodice is worn a 
guipure lace jacket. Buttons, belt and chou 
of black velvet. 


Fig. 5821—Pale green piqué seven-gored 
skirt with three two-inch folds at the bottom, 
Vandyke points of heavy needlework alter- 
nate one up and one down. Bodice made al- 
most entirely of needlework with two deep 
points reaching up over the yoke, Three 
draped bands of piqué are drawn about the 
bodice and fasten under the arm with little 
black velvet bows. The guimpe is of corded 
piqué and the sleeves are plain with the excep- 
tion of a point of needlework as the hand. 
Hat of white straw and black velvet roses. 

Fig. 5828—Mourning gown of black Hen- 
rietta cloth, trimmed with bands of crépe. 

Fig. 5830—Dark blue and white foulard, 
made with an overdress which is scalloped on 
the edge and finished with rows of insertion 
and quilled lace. The bodice is perfectly 
plain except for the pattern on the blouse 
front of quilled lace and insertion matching 
the skirt. 

Fig. 5831—Early autumn gown of smooth 
faced, Jacqueminot red cloth. The only 
trimming on the skirt is a band of stitching 
up the front where the skirt fastens, Yoke 
revers and applications on the bodice of vel- 
vet matching the gown and stitched with red 
lilk, jabot of fine lace, yoke and collar fast- 
ened with tiny steel buttons. Belt of velvet. 

Fig. 5838—Summer gown of white lawn 
over white. The skirt is trimmed with 
thirteen ruffles edged with very narrow black 
velvet. The bodice is also trimmed with 
black velvet. Sleeves and sailor collar of 





tucked white lawn edged with fine Lierre 
lace, yoke and standing color also of lace. 
Hat of black chip trimmed with chiffon and 
black feathers. 

Fig. 5840—Afternoon gown en princesse, 
of biscuit colored, light-weight cloth, appli- 
quéd with yellow lace. Underskirt nf cloth 
finished with a tucked flounce. Deep yoke 
and sleeves of shirred chiffon matching the 
cloth. Buttons and buckle of dull gold. 


FOR JUSTICE TO ANIMALS 


VOGUE AUXILIARY OF OUR ANIMAL PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE 


[Nore. Our Animal Protective League, though 
not so limited, has for its special object the education 
of children in the care and kind treatment of animals. 
Mrs, Myles Standish, President; Mr. Henry W. 
Monroe, Treasurer, Mrs. Josephine Redding, Di- 
rector: Vogue Auxiliary, Membership dues $1. 
Correspondence invited. Address Vogue Auxiliary 
0. A. P.L., Mrs. Josephine Redding, Director, 3 
West Twenty-ninth Street, New York. The sole 
function of Vogue in behalf of the O. A. P. L. is to 
supply an opportunity to persons interested in animal 
weltare to express their views and relate their experi- 
ence to a large audience. Therefore statements 
made in signed communications should be regarded 
as those of the writer,and not necessarily those of 
Vogue. } 


Heart to feel another’s woe is the 
A prayer that the animal lover sends 
up in behalf of the human race, for 
if the generality of women and men only half 
realized the misery that is the daily experience 
of many of the animals which come within 
the range of their vision, the sum of animal 
suffering would be very speedily reduced in 
volume, 


ON VIEW IN STREET AND ROAD 


On the highway many times during any 
twenty-four hours horses are to be seen under- 
going severe and unnecessary lashings, or strug- 
gling with over heavy loads, or afflicted with 
lameness or running sores ; or stalled in the 
mud or part way up a hill with a heavy load 
which even by the utmost straining and pull- 
ing they cannot budge, their frantic efforts to 
move being made to the accompaniment of 
harsh words and a fierce rain of blows about 
the legs, head and stomach. A group of 
spectators invariably collects. Does any one 
of them rebuke the cruel and senseless con- 
duct of those having the horses in charge? 
Or do they suggest a more sane and humane 
of, for example, getting the cart again on its 
way? No, oh, no, the onlookers gaze as 
they might at a menagerie show. 


WHAT A LITTLE WELL DIRECTED EFFORT CAN 
ACCOMPLISH 


If a woman comes along who loves animals 
well enough to be willing to sacrifice herself 
for them, the persecution of the horse will 
come to a more or less sudden stop, in New 
York at least, as it did in early July of this 
year near the corner of Broadway and Fifty- 
third Street. ‘The work incident to a change 
in the motor power on the car route made the 
roadway beside the tracks heavy with mud in 
addition to which as there is a rather steep 
rise along Broadway for about a half mile in 
this vicinity, the pulling is never easy. A 
team with a heavy load of household goods 
became fast in the mud. How long the 
horses had been lashed when, in crossing the 
block below, my attention was attracted to 
them, I do not know. Experience having 
taught me to expect misery of some kind for 
the horse when he is the centre of street 
observation, I hastened up the street to dis- 
cover a man vigoroysly lashing the legs of one 
of the. helpless horses, which was straining 
every muscle in ineffectual efforts to move 
the imbedded wagon. Aloft on the seat sat 
the driver, who looked on unconcernedly, 
as did a group of men. In an instant 
my hand was on the arm of the whip- 
handler and simultaneously he was told that 
if he struck the horse another blow I should 
have him put under arrest. I was not obliged 
to utter a second command, the man imme- 
diately ceased his discreditable activity and 
made reply to the effect that he had not 
struck the horse. I stood for some time 
quietly among the group of some men, not 
one of whom addressed me, although they re- 
garded me somewhat fixedly, no one of them 
ventured to lay a finger on the horses. After 





a time some one suggested hitching an extra 
car horse to the truck, and at the same time 
some workmen in the vicinity volunteered to 


help pull the wagon. With a score of hands 


forcing the wheels to revolve, and with the 


aid contributed by the extra horse, the team 
finally managed to get the wagon out of the 
rut and up the sharp incline. Just as the 
team straining every muscle started up the 
aclivity a workman out of pure wantonnes; 
struck the horse nearest him a resounding 
whack with a piece of board. This happened 
to be the poor brute who was being lashed 
when I came upon the scene. 

Instantly I started in pursuit of the offend- 
ing workman whom I did not overtake for 
half a block. I came up with him just as he 
had rejoined his companions, and without 
any preliminaries I told him if I ever again 
saw him strike a horse that I should have 
him arrested. As is usually the case the man 
denied having hit the horse, but I told him | 
had witnessed his doing so and I reiterated 
my warning. Although some half dozen of 
his comrades gathered around none of them 
made any remark. It was demonstrated 
then, as it had been many times before that 
those who are abusing animals can be made 
to desist if they are properly approached; 
kindness wins in some instances, severity in 
others, 


WHY THE STORY WAS TOLD 


I have given so detailed an account of this 
incident in the hope of encouraging those 
who have looked on helplessly at the abuse of 
animals to put an end to their persecution 
if under the law of their city or state cruelty 
to animals is a punishable offense. 

Any women who have intervened between 
animals and cruel treatment will serve the 
cause to which this department is devoted if 
they will recount the incidents, giving name, 
locality and data if possible, and reciting and 
state the methods of alienation or prohibition 
they employed. 

Most women are helplessly miserable in the 
presence of stage or truck drivers’ abuse of 
the dumb creatures in their care. Although 
the hearts of the women are wrung at the sight 
of cruelty, they do not appear to know t ow 
to express their sympathy in deeds, and even in 
New York, where they can invoke the aid of 
the police and where almost invariably the 
bare mention of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals acts as a deterrent, 


THE POWER OF PRACTICALLY OBSERVANT 
WOMANHOOD 


If even a few women in any community 
should make it their business to habitually ob- 
serve the condition and treatment of the ani- 
mals seen on the highway a great improve- 
ment would result immediately. Drivers 
would hesitate after a few of their class had 
been disciplined, in one way and another, to 
vent their ill humor on their horses or to over- 
load them or to drivet hem too hard, or to sub- 
ject them to any form of ill usage, for fear of 
being observed. This visual method of co- 
ercing the erring to proper behavior has been 
recently exemplified in the case of Jersey City 
(N. J.) street cleaning. Certain womea 
property holders in that community who were 
dissatisfied with the poor service took it upon 
themselves to go about the city streets and 
observe the gangs of Italians at work. Lazi- 
ness and incompetence were in evidence on 
every side. The slothful were individually 
admonished; if this effort failed of desired 
result the delinquent was reported to his supe- 
rior. After a few of the sweepers were pun- 
ished the whole force fell into habits of unac 
customed activity, for they came to regar 
every passing woman asa possible cyitic. Th: 
results were so great an improvement in pub 
lic street sweeping that the city officials of 
fered to turn the department and the $40,00¢ 
per annum appropriation for it over to th: 
women property holders for administration. 

The women of any community could thu’ 
become a force for the betterment of th 
condition of animals if they would but besti: 
themseives. Happy the day for one much. 
put-upon class of dumb things when driver 
of every grade will have learned to fear th 
practical criticism of the woman on the street 

Josephine Redding. 

























































































